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ASHIONS change, in politics as in other things. When 

we met a year ago dictatorships seemed still to be the 

vogue. They appeared to bring practical benefits to the 
peoples under their sway. The system was spreading over an 
ever larger area. Some of our public men told us that it was 
only in this country that political liberty still survived. Even 
here there was a Fascist movement which seemed to be gaining 
ground. The Rothermere Press had taken as its slogan, “‘ Up 
the Blackshirts! ” It was being seriously considered whether 
a new law was not necessary to prohibit the recruiting and 
drilling of “ private armies.” 

To-day the scene is different. It never was true, of course, 
that freedom had disappeared everywhere but here. Demo- 
cratic constitutions continued unimpaired in the United 
States and in all the British Dominions, in France, Switzer- 
land, Belgium and Holland, in the Scandinavian states, 
Czechoslovakia, and a number of other countries. But it was 
certainly true that, taking the world as a whole, the tendency 
had been for some years, and still was, rather against demo- 
cracy than for it. But now the tide is on the turn. 

In all the countries I have named—in spite of stresses here 
and there, particularly in France—democracy remains firmly 
established. In Spain the dictatorship was overthrown some 
time ago, and an elective legislature has been reconstituted, 
though not without tribulation and turmoil. In Jugo- 
slavia steps are being taken towards a more liberal régime. 
Even in Russia it is announced that representative bodies are 
to be set up. Meanwhile, in India the enlargement of free 
institutions continues according to plan. Our Parliament has 
passed a mighty statute which, in the scale of its application 
and the range of powers conferred, is by far the greatest ex- 
tension of political liberty ever effected by a single measure 
in the whole course of history. At home Sir Oswald Mosley 
has faded away. The Rothermere Press has forgotten all about 
him. No one troubles any more about the “ private armies.” 
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What is the cause of the change? The most effective of all 
causes—experience. Numbers of men and women, unlearned 
in history, can be taught only by the events around them. 
In the more advanced countries the dictatorships are already 
leading to the results easily foreseen by anyone aware of the 
many past attempts on more or less similar lines. The history 
of mankind is strewn with their wreckage. Violence may 
control political factors, but not economic. Dictatorships do 
not in fact bring prosperity. Further, having been established 
and maintained by force, the same reliance upon force always 
leads to an expansion of armaments, involving a heavy ex- 
penditure, draining the resources of the nation. To-day, in 
Germany and in Italy, the state of the national economy and 
the condition of the working classes show to the rest of the 
world the red light of danger. 

Under a dictatorship, as elsewhere, differences of opinion 
inevitably arise on matters of policy. But instead of each 
question in turn being discussed openly, and decided by votes 
publicly cast in a representative assembly, the issues are dis- 
cussed in secret and the decision is given according to the in- 
fluences operating on the mind of one individual. Tyranny, 
for the sake of its own security, soon extends into the sphere 
of opinion, not only in politics, but also in religion, in culture, 
and even in philosophy. There springs up a conflict of force 
against ideas, of matter against mind. So the individual is 
humiliated, and the soul of the nation degraded. There may 
be order ; there may be an appearance of unity ; there may 
even be national power. But power is one thing, true greatness 
another. At the end, there is a disease to which dictatorships 
are very prone—megalomania. It is a mortal disease. We 
see the symptoms appearing clearly enough. Here in Britain, 
and in the British Commonwealth, we will have none of this. 
Our free institutions are founded in centuries of history, and 
will stand. Although there are some among us who, without 
any stable ideas of their own, are consistent only in always 
following the fashion of the moment, these are very few. 
Emerson’s saying, complimentary though it is, may neverthe- 
less be true, “ I find the Englishman to be him of all men who 
stands firmest in his shoes.” 

Taking stock of the general position since we met a year 
ago, it cannot be doubted that, so far as international relations 
are concerned, it is worse. The Disarmament Conference has 
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stopped altogether, and the race of armaments is in full swing, 
involving enormous expenditure to ourselves and to others. 
The hope of early relief of taxation on a large scale, or of a 
more active promotion of great social reforms, is disappearing. 
The Peace Ballot, with its eleven million voters, has given a 
remarkable demonstration of this country’s devotion to the 
League of Nations. Yet we have seen the League gradually 
weakening. This is, of course, another consequence of the 
establishment of dictatorships. Reasonableness abroad does 
not go with repression at home. Violence, accepted as a 
principle, does not limit itself within frontiers, 

Various suggestions have been made from time to time as 
to the definition of an aggressor. Statesmen, ambassadors, 
lawyers, juridical conferences, have proposed differeit forms. 
Some say that an aggressor nation is one which, in a dis- 
pute, rejects conciliation and arbitration in the main issues. 
Some say that it is one which breaks the Pact of Paris, and 
uses war as an instrument of national policy. Some say that 
it is the party in a dispute which first sends armed forces 
across its neighbour’s frontier. If we are to judge from Signor 
Mussolini’s speeches hitherto, it would appear that in Abys- 
sinia Italy has set out to comply, at one and the same time, 
with every definition of an aggressor that has yet been pro- 
posed. The opinion of the mass of the British people on this 
issue is not in doubt. The Rothermere Press has changed its 
slogan from ‘‘ Up the Blackshirts! ” to “Good luck to Italy!” 
—but that is not what the nation says. Our old affection and 
respect for Italy are put under a heavy strain. In the crisis of 
her fortunes, two generations ago, Italy gained much from the 
moral and the diplomatic support of Great Britain. British 
statesmen and writers defended her cause. The British people 
welcomed Mazzini with cordiality and applauded Garibaldi 
with enthusiasm. What would the statesmen and writers of 
those days be saying of this adventure now? What would 
Mazzini or Garibaldi themselves be saying? If only we had a 
Government in Great Britain in these years animated by the 
Gladstone spirit, or indeed by the spirit of Campbell-Banner- 
man, I believe that the European scene might show a different 


aspect. 


So also at home. In the great matter of trade and unem- 
ployment, as in questions of peace and disarmament, no one 
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suggests that the present Government is animated by other 
than the most amiable intentions; but its ineffectiveness 
is deplorable. The recent speeches on unemployment by 
ministers in Parliament made the most unfavourable im- 
pression. The declarations of Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Ernest Brown 
and Lord Eustace Percy were received, even by the present 
House of Commons, in gloomy silence. Members felt that 
that was not what the country wanted. I have heard Mr. 
Baldwin quote on more than one occasion Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s saying, “‘ it is better to travel hopefully than to 
arrive.” An excellent maxim perhaps for those who are 
enjoying the interest and stimulus of travel, but not for those 
who depend upon arriving for their food and lodging. And 
after travelling for years without arriving anywhere in par- 
ticular, it is not easy for the unemployed in the distressed 
areas to go on hopefully. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s policy—and he is the real power 
within the ministry—of tariffs and cheap money and little 
else, has failed to cure the distresses of our time. We need 
a Government animated by a different spirit. We need a 
Government which has—to use Dr. Johnson’s great words on 
Chatham—“ the faculty of putting the State in motion.” 
What then should be done? 

The general lines of the present political situation in this 
country are clear enough. We have, on the one hand, the 
powerful block of the Conservative Party ; with 460 members 
in the present House of Commons out of the 615; with an 
active organisation in almost every constituency ; backed, 
among others, by all those in the wealthy classes whose chief 
political motive is self-interest, and by all those among all 
classes whose chief political interest is a narrow nationalism, 
military or economic. The party is able to command vast 
funds whenever it has need of them. It may show internal 
divisions from time to time, as on the India Bill; but 
those disappear whenever it is a question of gaining or 
retaining power. It enters a general election as a solid party 
force. 

But it has at the present day one somewhat serious weak- 
ness. [tis without a policy. Protection was a policy. But that 
shot has been fired, and there is no other in the locker. So 
its attitude is to-day almost purely negative. Not socialism ; 
not another financial crisis; not unilateral disarmament ; 
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not electoral reform; nor yet free trade; nor a low-tariff 
group of nations ; nor a large policy of national development ; 
nor any risks for collective security—a stern array of nega- 
tions. But when it is asked what are the positive proposals, 
we have the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s famous observa- 
tion “ to go on as we have been doing.” What that means we 
can see in the present state of the depressed areas and of the 
ports and of shipping; in the scattering right and left of 
subsidies at the taxpayer’s expense ; in the tripling of the 
Air Force and the expansion of the army and the navy esti- 
mates; in the present rates of taxation and the financial 
prospects of the future. It has always been the practice of the 
Conservative Party to draw in elements from the outside as a 
source of fresh ideas and energy. In one generation it was a 
Disraeli and “ Young England ” ; in another it was a Joseph 
Chamberlain and the Liberal Unionists; to-day it is the 
leaders of the National Labour and National Liberal groups. 
Among the people these groups have no organised support ; 
but they can influence a few leading men in a number of 
places, enough to cause some confusion of mind among 
electors who are not closely informed. 

On the other side stands the Labour Party ; active in the 
great majority of the constituencies; commanding a large 
block vote, though far from a unanimous vote, among trade 
unionists ; always able to count upon some millions of sup- 
porters. Here also there is a weakness. It is not the absence 
of a policy, but, on the contrary, too rigid an adherence to 
an ill-thought-out policy of nationalisation, in industry, com- 
merce and finance. It is this that alienates great numbers of 
men and women of goodwill, who agree whole-heartedly with 
the fundamental purposes of the Labour Movement—the 
attack on poverty and an equal status for the workman ; but 
who do not believe that the socialist plan, as now advocated, 
would, on balance, be likely to advance those purposes. The 
Labour Party, because it is socialist, is reckless in matters of 
public finance ; it is careless whether its policy will result in 
a financial crisis or not ; its propaganda gives rise to a very 
real alarm among millions of people in all classes. So it comes 
about that the Labour Party attracts few men with the 
capacity for handling great affairs ; it fails to command the 
general confidence of the progressive elements in the nation. 
In spite of thirty years of devoted effort, it can show hardly 
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any achievements on the national scale ; it cannot succeed 
in “ getting things done.” 

In between is a vast body of opinion profoundly dissatisfied 
with existing conditions ; rejecting absolutely the complacent 
optimism of the present Ministry ; genuinely eager to effect 
large changes in the spirit and practice of national policy ; 
but unable to accept the principle of nationalisation as the 
simple means to that end. Of this body of opinion the chief 
agent has been, and is, the Liberal Party. 

In addition, there are in these days various groups animated 
by the same general ideas and with programmes covering 
much of the same ground. There is the Council of Action for 
Peace and Reconstruction, which brings into alliance the 
energy and vision of Mr. Lloyd George and the good citizen- 
ship of many of the principal Free Church leaders. There is 
the group led by Lord Allen of Hurtwood, to which we owe 
that able and stimulating book, just published, The Next Five 
Years. There are some other movements here and there 
dealing with particular issues on similar lines. The ideas 
animating these groups are substantially those which were 
formulated by the Liberal Industrial Inquiry seven years ago, 
and embodied in the Liberal Yellow Book—Britain’s Indus- 
trial Future. That Inquiry was itself the outcome of this 
Summer School. There are differences, and sometimes impor- 
tant differences, between the several programmes. But in the 
main the policies of these groups are not very different from 
the policy of the Liberal Party as declared in The Address to 
the Nation and The Liberal Way, published last year, and in 
subsequent speeches of leaders and resolutions passed by the 
National Liberal Federation. 

With respect to particular proposals in The Next Five Years, 
many Liberals will look askance at the policy of continuing in 
permanence a system of subsidies from the public Exchequer 
to selected agricultural industries. On the other hand, almost 
all Liberals will welcome the support given to the policy of a 
low-tariff group of nations, with the consequent modifi- 
cation of the most-favoured-nation clause in commercial 
treaties, a policy we have long been advocating. We would not 
accord the same welcome to the proposal to establish mean- 
while uniform general tariffs upon the various classes of im- 
ports, including all foodstuffs and raw materials, in place of 
the present differentiated tariff. 
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Liberals attach great importance also to certain matters on 
which this book says nothing. I would mention in particular 
the partnership in industry of the workers ; the greater diffu- 
sion of property ; and the need for careful economy in the 
spending of public money. In addition, there is the great issue 
of electoral reform ; although that was, no doubt, somewhat 
outside the scope of the book. But on the whole, Liberals, I 
think, will generally agree that the spirit which animates The 
Next Five Years is the right spirit; that, for the reasons 
advocated so cogently in its pages, the times imperatively 
require a forward, constructive policy of that kind. 

I believe that, at bottom, the British people does not want 
those five years to be spent under the rule of the present 
Government, “‘ going on as it has been doing.” Nor yet does 
it want a brief spasm of Socialist government and financial 
crisis. But it does want a period of sane, effective, progress ; 
of “‘ getting things done”; without financial or commercial 
upheavals. I believe that there would be a great majority in 
the electorate for such a policy. Yet the present indications 
are thought to be that, of the three alternatives, the first, 
which the nation does not want, is the one that it will probably 
get; the second, which it also does not want, is a possible 
alternative ; while the third, which it does want, is out of the 
question. Could there possibly be a more absurd situation ? 


Seek the causes of this position. I think that they will be 
found to lie very largely in the confused ideas now widely 
prevalent with regard to the party system. In addition there 
is the survival of the old simple methods of voting at parlia- 
mentary elections under conditions to which they are no 
longer suited. In a democracy it is essential that men of the 
same mind should have some method of acting together for 
their common purposes. Otherwise an electorate is merely 
a mob. Someone must frame policies, choose candidates, 
carry on propaganda ; someone must watch the actions of 
the elected members ; someone must mould and develop the 
political activities of the future. In the legislature, members 
supporting the same principles must work steadily together ; 
otherwise a parliament becomes nothing more than a collec- 
tion of shifting groups or individuals, and the system of 
representation breaks down through its own ineffectiveness. 

All this can be done only by political parties. Where parties 
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are insufficiently developed, as in India, the successful working 
of a democracy is doubtful. Where they are suppressed, as in 
Germany, Italy or Russia, democracy is destroyed. There are 
times, indeed, both in peace and in war, when great and urgent 
issues, on which all or almost all the citizens feel alike, take 
precedence of the ordinary issues on which they are divided. 
Then normal controversies must be suspended, and men of 
diverse political views are bound to come together. They can 
do so in all honesty so long as the matters on which they 
disagree are kept in abeyance. But those times are exceptional. 
Grave injury is done to the sincerity of public life if they are 
allowed to be stretched beyond the real occasion. Lecky 
wrote : 

“Party must exist. It must be maintained as an essential 
condition of good government, but it must be-subordinated to the 
public interests, and in the public interests it must be in many 
cases suspended.” He said also: “ In practice, parliamentary 
government by great parties, in countries where it is fully under- 
stood and practised, is found to be admirably efficacious in repre- 
senting every variety of political opinion ; in securing a constant 
supervision and criticism of men and measures ; and in forming a- 
safety valve through which the dangerous humours of society can 
expand without evil to the community.” 


Since the crisis of 1931 it has suited the Conservative Party 
admirably, on the one hand to maintain its own identity as 
a party and to preserve its own power; and on the other 
hand to urge that the days of the party system are over ; 
that it is unpatriotic “ to return to the old dog-fight ” ; and 
that, among non-Conservatives, they are the only good 
citizens who, while remaining firmly attached to their own 
principles, do their best to ensure that they shall be thoroughly 
defeated. 

Mr. Baldwin sometimes seems to act upon the belief that 
indiscretion is the better part of valour. And often he proves 
to be right, for his occasional rough candour commands more 
confidence than the painstaking subtleties of his allies. “I 
know quite well,” he said, at the Conservative meeting which 
he addressed on the day after his resumption of the premier- 
ship, “ that anxiety has been expressed lest the party to which 
most of you, and to which I belong, the old Tory Party, 
should be ig or amalgamated or lose its identity or 
its name. Nothing of the kind has ever been in contemplation 
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or is in contemplation.” In the same speech he made public 
the fact that he had received assurances from Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Sir John Simon that they and their friends 
“ will help at the next general election to secure the return of 
every Conservative member who is prepared again to contest 
the seat which he now holds.” These leaders have given a 
pledge, therefore, that, so far as their influence goes, Labour 
and Liberal votes are to be enlisted to send back to the House 
of Commons every Tory member, including any of the Die- 
hards, who wishes to return there. No mere party considera- 
tions are to be allowed to stand in the way of the continued 
predominance of the “ old Tory Party.” 

In a previous speech Mr. Baldwin welcomed the adhesion of 
the National Labour and National Liberal members of the 
present Parliament, because, he said, “‘ they will bring to the 
Conservative Party fresh strength and fresh energy.” Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, and the other survivors of the Liberal 
Unionists of 1886, are there as silent witnesses to give point 
to the forecast. Conservatives, then, may have their party ; 
and Socialists, perhaps, may have their party; but those 
who are neither, if they wish to join together to promote the 
policy in which they believe, are “‘ interlopers,” to quote a 
term which The Times has ventured to employ. The very 
opposite is true. It was never more necessary that there should 
be in this country a powerful, efficiently organised body of 
representatives and of electors, devoted to practical progres- 
sive ideas ; not content to see the world slide down, through 
armaments, to war; not content to leave alone the restric- 
tions on world trade, which are the prime cause of unemploy- 
ment ; not content to abandon the depressed areas to their 
fate ; not content to leave unredressed the bitter grievances 
of vast sections of the workers. Why, then, cannot we get 
together ? 

The Liberal Party is not the obstacle. It does not set up a 
standard of political orthodoxy, and refuse to have truck with 
the heretics outside. It has again and again declared its 
willingness to work with all those who are pursuing similar 
aims. With regard to tariffs it recognises, however reluctantly, 
that in the present state of the world it is not practicable to 
sweep away at a stroke, and regardless of the action of other 
countries, all the complicated network of restrictions that 
has been erected around our coasts and Empire. Liberals 
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have always foreseen and declared that it would be far easier 
to establish Protection than to moderate or to repeal it. It 
may well be, however, that a change is coming. A great and 
increasing volume of responsible opinion in the world of com- 
merce and finance, in this country and in other countries, is 
urging a reversal of present tendencies and a strong effort to 
liberate trade. The general election in Canada will be the next 
event ; it seems certain to result in the defeat of the principal 
author of the Ottawa agreements ; the course that will then 
be taken by Canada cannot fail to have a profound effect upon 
inter-imperial commercial policy. Meanwhile the proposal of 
a low-tariff group has now been advocated by the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce ; has been encouraged by the 
Government of the United States ; has won the support of 
many leading economists in this country and elsewhere. Is 
not this a fiscal policy on which, at the present stage, we could 
all agree? 

Although many men and women in the Labour Movement 
would certainly be willing to co-operate in a concentration 
of the progressive forces, the Labour Party itself definitely 
refuses to do so. It will have no truck even with Mr. Lloyd 
George’s proposals ; its leaders in their speeches have treated 
them with derision. None of the active leaders have endorsed 
the general programme embodied in The Next Five Years. 
The Labour Party, firmly controlled by its socialist intellec- 
tuals, keeps itself to itself, alone and aloof ; preferring rather 
to sacrifice its ends, the greater well-being of the people, than 
to compromise on the means. 

But if there is to be common action by the rest of the pro- 
gressive forces, it must take a form which shall make it 
effective at a general election. The simple question is: who 
are to be the members of the next House of Commons? 
Groups, councils, programmes, questionnaires may be excel- 
lent ; but the final issue will be: are there to be candidates 
in the constituencies who will advocate, with sincerity and 
zeal, those proposals which are common to us all; and, if 
there are, how can their election be secured? If there is to 
be any practical outcome from these various movements, 
some machinery must be devised for selecting such candidates 
and supporting them. We welcome most cordially to these 
meetings those who, taking an independent course, are advo- 
cating proposals not dissimilar to our own. They are at pains 
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to make it clear that they are unattached to any party. If 
they not only remain unattached but refuse co-operation, can 
they succeed in becoming effective ? 

The nation, I believe, would welcome a powerful concentra- 
tion of all the forces of what would be called on the Continent 
the Left Centre and the Left. It would welcome the prospect 
of a strong progressive Government uniting those forces. It 
may be that there is a potential majority in the country for 
such a Government at this hour. But how are we to evoke it ? 
I venture to suggest that topic for some of the discussions, 
whether formal or informal, at these meetings, and for dis- 
cussions elsewhere as well. 

This at least is certain. No good can possibly come from a 
fatalistic acceptance of disunion and defeat. We speak of the 
“tendencies of the time,” of the “ reaction against liberal- 
ism,” of vast forces, economic and political, compelling the 
nations. These are merely words and phrases. The only 
reality is in human beings, ourselves and others like us; in 
our opinions, right or wrong ; in our actions and our inactions/ 


There is a force that drives us on, and yet 
We are that force. 


HERBERT SAMUEL. 


MUSSOLINI, THE FOREIGN OFFICE 
AND ABYSSINIA. 


I 
W E must do Mussolini the justice of recognising that he 


has never sought to disguise his responsibility in the 

Abyssinian affair. The Japanese in China follow the 
tactics of faire sans dire. Mussolini needs to have his name on 
the front page of all the papers of the world. Ever since he 
came to power he has threatened war right and left at recur- 
rent intervals. After having for years courted British public 
opinion by a lavish expenditure on “ propaganda,” now, at 
the moment when he most would need it on his side for the 
Abyssinian adventure, he spurns it as a “ ridiculous puppet.” 
If the problem that he had at heart were the problem of 
Italian over-population he would never have placed a ban on 
Italian emigration in 1927, at a moment when France and 
South America still offered an outlet to Italian labour. He 
would not have bidden the Italian people to increase and 
multiply, to prepare for imperial expansion, while announcing 
to the rest of the world that an “ explosion ” was becoming 
inevitable by reason of the increase of population. 

Abyssinia, which he claims as the promised land for Italian 
labour, consists half of barren desert. The other half is not 
virgin soil, but inhabited by about ten million natives. To 
make room for Italian labour this native population would 
have to be partly or wholly destroyed. Otherwise, for a more 
intensive culture of the soil, a vast expenditure of capital 
would be necessary, which, if it existed, might be much more 
profitably employed at home. Tropical lands are unsuited to 
Italian labour. The proof of this is that it has always fought 
shy both of the plateau of Asmara, which has for forty years 
been under Italian control, and of the late German colonies, 
which by the Peace Treaty were thrown open to immigrants 
of all countries. What Mussolini seeks in Abyssinia is not the 
solution of the Italian over-population problem, but political 
prestige and military success. He says he wants to build a 
railway through Abyssinia connecting Eritrea with Italian 
Somaliland. Such a railway would be three times the length 
of Italy and would pass through desert plain and mountainous 
country, the latter of volcanic, i.e. friable and treacherous, 
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rock. In an undeveloped country capable of being rendered 
productive at best in the distant future, the construction and 
upkeep of the railway would engulf fabulous sums. He pro- 
poses this masterpiece of waste and lunacy at a moment when 
all over the world railways are struggling against the successful 
competition of road and air transport. 

Mussolini bases his case against Abyssinia on the ground 
that it is a “‘ barbarous ” country in which slavery exists. 
But he threw away this argument in 1923 by becoming, to- 
gether with France, the sponsor for its entry into the League 
of Nations, and in 1928 by signing a treaty of peace, friend- 
ship and arbitration with the Negus, on whom he conferred 
the Order of the Annunciata, making him cousin of the King 
of Italy. He discovered that Abyssinia is a barbarous and 
slave-owning country only in January 1935 after M. Laval’s 
visit to Rome. He proposes to liberate the slaves of Abyssinia 
after having deprived the Italians of Italy, the Austrians of 
South Tyrol, the Slavs of Venetia Giulia, and the Greeks of 
the Dodecanese not only of political liberties but also of 
those personal rights which distinguish the free man from the 
slave. People are now saying in Italy: ‘ Mussolini must 
protect himself against the danger that the Negus may invade 
Italy to free the Italian slaves.” The command of the Italian 
troops in Somaliland has been entrusted to the notorious 
General Graziani, whose ruthless “ pacification ” of Cyrenaica 
has roused hostility against Italy both among the natives 
throughout Africa, and among the Musulmans of the Near 
East. No colonial war has ever been prepared by methods 
better calculated to steel the natives to desperate resistance. 

All disinterested and reliable reports from Italy agree that 
the war is intensely unpopular with all classes, whatever the 
foreign correspondents may write to their papers about scenes 
of war-like enthusiasm. Mussolini’s speech of July 8th, pro- 
claiming: ‘ Our decision is irrevocable; there can be no 
turning back ; we are resolved to carry on the conflict to the 
bitter end,”’ was not published in the Italian Press, because, 
according to the Daily Telegraph correspondent, Mussolini 
“‘ did not wish unduly to alarm the entire population before 
the moment for decisive action had come.” Not until almost 
a month later was the Italian Press allowed to publish this 
speech, on August 3rd, and then it appeared shorn of the 
words “ our decision is irrevocable; there can be no turning 
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back.” It is a significant fact that, between September 1934 
and May 1935, the Italian Special Tribunal for the Defence of 
the State sentenced 348 people to an aggregate of 1,167 years 
of imprisonment for activities hostile to the régime. In July a 
branch of the Special Tribunal was set up in Eritrea. As the 
troops are judged by military courts, it is clear that the 
Tribunal is meant to deal with civilians, i.e. with the workmen 
imported from Italy for road-making and other services 
behind the lines. 

We must seek the reason for the Abyssinian adventure else- 
where than in an aggressive mood of the Italian people. After 
thirteen years of power, even among his old followers, Musso- 
lini has lost much of his popularity. His prestige began to 
wane at the end of 1926 as a result of the economic crisis pro- 
duced by the artificial revaluation of the lira. It has steadily 
declined during the past six years of world depression, which 
fell heavily on an Italy already weakened by three years’ of 
internal crisis. Mussolini always claimed that only a dictator- 
ship was capable of giving prosperity to Italy. “ If they let 
us be for five or ten years,” he said on October 25th, 1924, 
“Italy will be rich, contented and prosperous.” Ten years 
have come and gone, and prosperity is as far away as ever. 
“‘' There must be no expectation of miracles,” declared the 
“ unvanquished and invincible Duce” on November roth, 
1934. People in Italy are asking themselves what is the good 
of a dictatorship that is no better able to solve their difficulties 
than any democracy. Mussolini needs some spectacular 
success to restore his personal prestige. 

He had promised Italy not only prosperity but greatness. 
“‘ A party which demands and imposes the renunciation of 
liberty is in duty bound to bestow greatness on the country,” 
he stated on June 22nd, 1925. In 1807, eight years after the 
18 Brumaire, Napoleon dictated his will to Europe at Tilsit. 
In 1861, nine years after constituting his first Cabinet, Cavour 
transformed the petty kingdom of Sardinia into the Italian 
national state. In 1871, nine years after becoming Prussian 
Prime Minister, Bismarck proclaimed the new German 
empire at Versailles. In the thirteenth year of his power, 
Mussolini has still not created his much-heralded empire. 

Still worse, after January 1933 Mussolini found himself 
ousted by his former protégé Hitler from the front page of the 
world Press. Taking advantage of the war-weariness of 
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France and Britain, Hitler, in two short years, has made a 
pact with Poland, quitted the League of Nations, slamming 
the door after him, torn up the disarmament clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles, is threatening Austria, Czechoslovakia 
and Russia, has defied France and Britain and has made a 
naval pact with the latter. To keep his end up, Mussolini is 
now imitating the German policy of bluff and blackmail. A 
Mussolini, a Hitler, cannot do otherwise than make war, and 
dare not postpone their war too long. Long-established 
régimes can play a waiting game. Upstart militarist dictators 
cannot afford to wait. They must win glory in their own life- 
time. The wonder is that Mussolini has waited thirteen years. 
Why has he waited all this time ? Because up to 1935 he had 
not yet secured the necessary complicity among European 
Powers. 


II 


The first step towards the fulfilment of his programme was 
his agreement of 1925 with Sir Austen Chamberlain. By this 
agreement the Italian Government was to support the British 
Government in securing from the Negus a concession for a 
dam on Lake Tsana and a motor road linking the lake with 
the Sudan. In return the British Government pledged itself 
to support the Italian Government to obtain the concession 
of the Trans-Abyssinian railway, and recognised Western 
Abyssinia and the territory to be traversed by the railway as 
an Italian zone of economic influence. Should only one of the 
two Governments obtain the desired concession, the successful 
Government would not “ relax its wholehearted efforts to 
secure a corresponding satisfaction for the other Government 
concerned.” 

This apparently economic project had a sinister political 
implication. It can surely not have escaped the notice of the 
Foreign Office that Abyssinia would be reluctant to consent 
to the construction of such a railway, which would therefore 
lead to military occupation and some sort of political control. 
The 1925 agreement could only mean that the Foreign 
Office was giving Mussolini a free hand in a large portion of 
Abyssinia. 

Without the consent of the French Government the 1925 
agreement could not become operative, because by a treaty of 
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1906 London, Paris and Rome had constituted themselves 
guardians of Abyssinia to the exclusion of all other Powers, 
each being pledged not to take any action without the consent 
of the other two. In 1925 the Quai d’Orsay refused its consent. 
The ensuing ten years of anti-French policy on the part of 
Mussolini is largely explained by this refusal. 

In January 1935 the German menace made it advisable for 
the Quai d’Orsay to conciliate Mussolini. The understanding 
arrived at in Rome between M. Laval and Mussolini is still 
wrapped in mystery, but one point emerges: Mussolini 
received the assurance that he would not meet with French 
opposition in the event of a conflict with the Negus. In com- 
menting on this agreement, The Times of May 15th sancti- 
moniously stated that ‘‘ Great Britain could not disturb the 
arrangement without jeopardising those paramount interests of 
European appeasement which the Pact of Rome was designed 
to secure.” The Foreign Office had indeed no reason to “ dis- 
turb ” an arrangement which, in eliminating the opposition 
of the Quai d’Orsay to the Trans-Abyssinian railway, also 
made the way free for the Tsana dam project, dear to its 
heart. 

After the Franco-Italian agreement Mussolini had only one 
further obstacle to overcome—the non possumus of Negus 
Negesti. Against this obstacle he hurled himself with threaten- 
ing yells, hoping by these tactics to cow the Abyssinians into 
submission. The first effect of his blustering was that on May 
1oth (the date was revealed by Mr. Eden in the House of 
Commons on July gth) the Abyssinian Government invited 
the British and Egyptian Governments to open negotiations 
for the construction of the Tsana dam. On May 22nd the 
Cairo Press announced that agreement had been reached. 
Speaking in the House.of Commons on June 26th, Sir Samuel 
Hoare stated that “ no such concession had yet been granted 
by the Abyssinian Government ” ; and that “ the conditions 
governing the construction of the barrage were still a matter 
of negotiation.” These words seem to indicate that, as the 
Daily Telegraph of June 27th suggested, “ agreement in 
principle had been reached,” but “ the final arrangements 
had only been delayed owing to the preoccupation of the 
Emperor with the Italian situation and by the reluctance of 
Great Britain to do anything further to complicate matters.” 
In 1935 the strained relations between Abyssinia and 
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Mussolini pave the way for the Tsana dam concession in just 
the same way as Mussolini’s bellicose speeches in 1926, which 
seemed to be aimed against Turkey, made Mustafa Kemal 
comply with the wish of the Foreign Office that Mosul with 
its oil fields should be incorporated in Iraq. “ There is no 
doubt,” explained the Daily Telegraph of June 27th, “ that 
the approaching fulfilment of British aspirations in this part 
of Abyssinia has spurred the Italians to pursue their own 
plans.” In other words, the moment had now arrived when 
the Foreign Office, by the 1925 agreement, was pledged to 
““ secure a corresponding satisfaction ” to Mussolini. 

Unfortunately, Mussolini’s threats against Abyssinia had 
a second and unforeseen effect. They roused a wave of protest 
in England and made it difficult for the Foreign Office to 
support him. The Negus made matters worse by appealing 
for the intervention of the League of Nations at the very 
moment when the Peace Ballot had revealed that eleven 
million people in England were calling on their Government 
to make the League a real force. The Foreign Office is in the 
hapless position of being answerable for its doings to a pro- 
foundly honest people, accustomed to having some say in 
the policy of the Government. A Cabinet which made itself the 
accomplice of Mussolini in attacking Abyssinia and giving the 
death blow to the League of Nations would risk losing heavily 
in the coming General Election. 

On the other hand the Foreign Office, with the Tsana con- 
cession in sight, could not throw the 1925 agreement into the 
wastepaper basket. This would have broken the understand- 
ing which, for the last ten years, has kept Mussolini harnessed 
to the chariot of British policy in Europe. The semi-official 
Giornale d’Italia of July 9th let the cat out of the bag: 


The concrete values and individual strengths of the European 
nations count more and will always count more than the League 
of Nations. England won the war with the collaboration and blood 
of other nations, not with any League of Nations. If England 
were dragged into another war, it would have to seek to augment 
its own national energy, not with the committees of Geneva, but 
with the volunteer readiness of other peoples to fight by its side. 
This basic European fact should be borne in mind. The British 
Empire must often need the benevolent neutrality and active help 
of strong and dynamic friends.—(Reproduced in the Daily 
Telegraph, July oth.) 

VoL. CXLVIII. 18 
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In this light we must regard Mr. Eden’s offer to cede Zeila to 
the Negus, the Negus at the same time ceding the desert of 
Ogaden to Mussolini. If accepted, the offer would have served 
the double purpose of being part payment for the Tsana con- 
cession and giving Mussolini “a corresponding satisfaction,” 
as stipulated by the 1925 agreement. The attempt failed. 
But the failure has not caused the “ whole-hearted effort ” to 
be relaxed. In the House of Commons on July 11th, Sir 
Samuel Hoare declared : 


We have always well understood Italy’s desire for overseas 
expansion. . . . Let no one in Italy suggest that we are unsym- 
pathetic to Italian aspirations. We admit the need for Italian 
expansion. We admit the justice of some of the criticisms that 
have been made against the Abyssinian Government. 


III 


Undoubtedly the Government would be enchanted if the 
Negus could be persuaded into yielding to Mussolini without 
war. It would thus carry out the 1925 pledge and be in a 
position to appear before the British electorate as the angel 
of peace, hitting two birds with one stone. But the Negus 
refuses to yield. Hence the British Government finds itself 
in a delicate situation. It must uphold the authority of the 
League, while doing its best to satisfy Mussolini. The way 
out of the impasse lies in the fact that, to have binding force, 
the decisions of the League must be carried with unanimity. 
“Our responsibility,” stated Sir Samuel Hoare on July 8th, 
“is collective and not individual”; and on July 11th he 
reiterated : ‘“ When I say collective responsibility, I mean 
collective responsibility.” 

The body with which this collective responsibility rests is 
the Council of the League, i.e. the delegates of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Russia, and of certain minor Powers which are 
either vassals of one of the Great Powers or have learnt by 
experience that it is no use for a small Power to have an 
independent opinion. Italy’s opinion is Mussolini’s opinion. 
Russia will go with France. Hence the decision lies with the 
delegates of France and Britain. “ Paris holds the key,” 
explained the Daily Telegraph of July 5th. Since the Franco- 
Italian understanding of 1935 the French delegate is unlikely 
to make proposals distasteful to Mussolini. Thus the principle 
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of collective responsibility, to which Sir Samuel Hoare 
declares allegiance, means neither more nor less than that 
Mussolini has nothing to fear from the Council of the League. 
When, in the summer of 1925, he occupied Corfu, the British 
Government did not await the formation of any “ collective 
responsibility ” at Geneva. A British fleet gathered at Malta, 
and he evacuated Corfu. In that case the Foreign Office 
deemed that a British interest was at stake and acted on its 
own initiative without consulting the Quai d’Orsay! In 1935 
it invokes the doctrine of collective responsibility. This 
doctrine implies that consultations must take place between 
the Foreign Office and the Quai d’Orsay in order to find a 
way out of the impasse. But before such consultations took 
place Sir Samuel Hoare declared, in the House of Commons 
on July 11th: 


Let hon. Members dismiss from their minds the rumours, 
altogether without foundation, that we have asked the French 
Government to join in a blockade of Italy and that we ourselves 
are preparing some isolated form of coercion. 


These words show that, so far as the Foreign Office is con- 
cerned, Mussolini can go to war if he pleases. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s significant comment on them was: “ The last 
chance has gone.” 

The alleged reason for this repugnance to apply coercion is 
that it would mean war. As a matter of fact, in the present 
case, the mere prospect that a decision of the Council might 
be backed by a joint demonstration of the British and French 
fleets, not to speak of what the United States might do under 
the Kellogg Pact, would oblige Mussolini to refrain from war. 
If the British and French Governments abstain from coercion 
the true reason is, not that they desire to avoid war, but that 
they are both pledged to give Mussolini a free hand for war. 
Speaking at Southampton on July 27th Lord Londonderry 
stated that the League “ existed for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes, not for the abolition of war by means 
of war.” If these words mean anything, they mean that the 
League of Nations exists to maintain peace only among those 
who want peace, but that, as soon as there is somebody who 
is determined to go to war and has secured the connivance of 
at least one Great Power, the League becomes inactive. Its 
covenant, the Kellogg Pact and and all other pledges to 
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enforce peace by sanctions prove to be empty words. Europe 
reverts de jure to the law of the jungle. 

Once this point has been made clear, there is no need to 
follow in detail the tortuous procedure by which the Council 
of the League will surrender to Mussolini. Already in his 
exposé of July 11th, Sir Samuel Hoare revealed the line along 
which it will develop. He stated that he hoped to avoid the 
calamity of war, “ whether it be through the machinery of 
the 1906 Treaty or the machinery of the League, or both.” 
By the 1906 Treaty, as already mentioned, Great Britain, 
France and Italy reserve to themselves the decision where the 
international status of Abyssinia is in question. Thus the 
machinery of 1906 has the precedence over the machinery of 
the League. The latter will only be called upon to act after 
the three privileged Powers have come to some agreement. 

This is clear from the three official communiqués which 
appeared in the Press of August 5th, giving the results of the 
negotiations held at Geneva between M. Laval, Mr. Eden, 
and Baron Aloisi. The first of these communiqués announced 
that the three delegates had decided on August Ist, in the 
absence of the Abyssinian representative, that the right to 
negotiate a solution of the conflict by the machinery of the 
1906 treaty was the province, not of the League of Nations, 
but only of the three signatory Powers of that treaty. 
According to the second communiqué, dated August 4th, the 
Council of the League accepted Mussolini’s thesis that the 
Commission investigating the Wal Wal incident should not 
touch on the question whether Wal Wal lies in Abyssinian 
territory or not, but only which of the two parties was the 
ageressor. If the verdict goes against Abyssinia, all the better 
for Mussolini. But whatever the decision of the Commission, 
he has already repeatedly announced his intention of settling 
the whole problem of Italo-Abyssinian relations in his own 
way, and by war if necessary. The third communiqué, also 
of August 4th, stated that the Council would adjourn till 
September 4th, on which date they will examine the Italo- 
Abyssinian question, This means that in the interval the 
three privileged Powers will continue negotiations among 
themselves, and that the meeting of September 4th will 
simply be called upon to register their decisions. In short, the 
Foreign Office and the Quai d’Orsay continue to give Musso- 
lini the support to which he is entitled by the Anglo-Italian 
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agreement of December 1925 and the Franco-Italian under- 
standing of January 1935. Should no accord be reached, 
Mussolini will start his war. 

Mussolini’s desires were revealed in July by the foreign 
Press affiliated to Fascist “ propaganda.” Great Britain and 
France are to concede to Italy some sort of protectorate over 
Abyssinia. If the Negus yields, he will be allowed to remain 
a member of the League with all the honours due to a 
descendant of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, while 
Mussolini will gallantly shoulder his share of the “ white 
man’s burden.” This new status for Abyssinia was wittily 
described by the News Chronicle of July 17th as “ compara- 
tive independence under an Italian mandate supervised by 
the League of Nations.” If the Negus refuses to yield, Great 
Britain and France are expected to remember that Abyssinia 
has not yet abolished slavery and to be indignant that, by its 
obstinacy, it is bringing about a war. 

It seems hardly likely that Mr. Eden and M. Laval will 
adopt this programme in its entirety. Probably the Council 
of the League will appoint a commission of impartial experts 
who will investigate the problem with every possible delay. 
Meanwhile, as soon as the rainy season is over, military 
operations will begin, and before the Commission issues its 
report one of the belligerents will have vanished into thin air. 
The Daily Telegraph of July 24th indicated the line along 
which peace may come: “ It is not overlooked in London 
that this war may be easier to stop after it has started than 
to prevent from starting.” However things turn out, the 
Foreign Office will compile a Blue Book showing the British 
electorate how the Government did its best to avert war, and 
failed because the Quai d’Orsay refused to take its share in 
the collective responsibility. 

GAETANO SALVEMINI. 


MOSCOW 1935. 


HAD heard and read so much of the bread queues and 
hunger in Moscow that it was an agreeable surprise to find 
the people looking well fed. I had not been there since 

1913, and undoubtedly they are better nourished than in the 
past. Still more startling are the numberless improvements 
resulting from a proletarian régime. Among the new benefits 
of the worker in Moscow are public baths on a splendid scale, 
new parks well frequented, vast housing schemes, a short 
working day and a short working week, and an attempt to 
make the factory a place which is not sordid. The museums, 
at all events, uphold the ideal of “ every factory in a garden,” 
and even of palm trees in the workshop. How far the ideal is 
realised I am not qualified to say. Scattered about Moscow 
are institutes for working men and women, built on a grand 
scale. Another public benefit is cheap justice. There are four 
kinds of court, the friendly, the people’s, the district and the 
supreme. We visited one of the people’s courts, an informal 
affair. The presiding judge, a man of a certain training in law 
but elected for one year only, had on each side of him a 
people’s representative as assessor, who is changed every six 
days. The assistance given with us at a settlement like 
Toynbee Hall to a small section of people is the public right 
of everybody in Moscow. I saw another symptom of care for 
the common man when I visited a hospital for railway 
workers. There was great pride in the equipment of the 
hospital, but what struck me as novel was the care for the 
comfort of the out-patients. The waiting-rooms were well- 
lighted and comfortably furnished, and magazines were pro- 
vided on the tables. 

It might be expected that a drag on progress existed in the 
vast expense of the army. But the army is held in honour 
because it is an educational school and represents the fellow- 
ship of socialist comrades. Even before the war there was 
something attractive to me about the workaday quality of the 
Russian soldier, with his disregard of pipeclay, and something 
of the same kind leads one to associate the cult of the army 
with the general concern for social progress. Megalomania, no 
doubt, has a share in producing this immense national interest 
inthe Red Army. Military propaganda is an interesting 
feature. Posters calling attention to the glories of carrying a 
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rifle form both a boast and an appeal for support of public 
loans, and also for diligence in learning to shoot or to fly. 
Pictures of classes learning the parts of a rifle are provided in 
the schools and even the kindergartens. In a church which I 
entered unauthorised I found a school of musketry. Large 
factories have their own defence forces and their own corps of 
pilots. The electric works at Moscow have one hundred trained 
pilots among their twenty thousand workers. Parachuting is 
a popular sport, aimed at airmindedness, and the possession 
of a sharpshooter’s badge is the ambition of both boys and 
girls. It seems to be assumed that everyone ought to feel 
enthusiasm for the army, and to regard it, not as a means of 
aggression, but as part of the natural defence of a political 
system. It is true that there is also a kind of nationalism 
which those who visited Russia a few years ago regard as 
indicating a great change of outlook. They are amazed at the 
advice given by Russia to the communists of France to sup- 
port the French Army estimates. They would rather have 
expected a lecture enjoining them to carry on the class struggle 
and overthrow the Government. 

As to military efficiency, foreign observers whom I met held 
that, if Russia fought Japan alone, she would win. Great 
difficulties, however, would arise from the monopolisation by 
the army of the best brains of the country, especially those of 
the Ogpu. There is also always a doubt as to the survival of 
the Russian inefficiency of the past, causing some gigantic 
breakdown of plans. Something similar seems to have 
been responsible for the famine of two years ago, when the 
Ukraine was too drastically cleared of corn, and warnings of 
future shortage were disregarded till too late, with a kind of 
lethargy which foreigners regarded as characteristic of the 
Russian mind which has not yet learnt the new ideals. The 
popularity of the army is assisted by that of the War Minister, 
Voroshiloff. One can readily understand the public adoration 
of this man who, in conversation, gives the impression of 
ebullient enthusiasm, combined in an unusual manner with 
great personal charm, a sympathetic quality, and a youthful 
appearance. A well-informed Westerner, who knows him 
well, regards him as a kind of saint, of the type which com- 
bines a readiness to give one’s own life with an equal readiness 
to sacrifice the lives of others. 

Although no one credits Russia with making plans for 
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aggression, she can hardly expect that her vast preparation will 
not cause alarm in her neighbours. My visit coincided with the 
arrival of M. Bene’, which led to much talk of the agree- 
ment regarding air forces. The great reception given to 
him, which included the very unusual honour of M. Stalin’s 
company at dinner, turned public attention to the utilisation 
by Russian aeroplanes of the aerodromes of Czechoslovakia. 
It was not surprising that the thought of Russian four-engine 
first-line planes within half an hour’s flight of Dresden 
produced a shock in Germany. 


One may readily feel that, if greater concern for public 
welfare is what we want to see, the Russians are setting us an 
interesting model, and a series of visits arranged by Intourist, 
or by the Society for Cultural Relations, with their splendid 
offices and admirable staffs, might send one away with an 
impression almost wholly favourable. But of course one’s 
knowledge would be very incomplete unless one heard the 
views of residents whose outlook is Western and whose 
expression of opinion is free. We have been accustomed in 
England to violently hostile views of Bolshevik Russia. These 
views, when not vaguely emotional, have based themselves on 
four main charges against the Bolshevik régime, namely those 
affecting brutality, the attack on religion, the spoliation of the 
possessing classes, and the so-called attack on morals. It is 
desirable in this connection to distinguish between what is 
characteristically socialist and what is more strictly Russian. 
Great revolutionary changes have always been combined 
with severity, and in Russia, at all events, nothing else was to 
be expected. The Russian tradition has been one of callous- 
ness. Ideals of liberty or of humanity have been absent, and 
it will be a long time before the idea prevails that the indivi- 
dual is entitled to choice of life or to decent treatment. 
Readers of Mr. Chamberlin’s recent book, Russia’s Iron Age, 
cannot but deplore the survival of terrorism. Stalin lately 
said, as something very novel, that “‘ we must begin to con- 
sider the human being.” What a revelation of the previous 
outlook! Quite lately twenty thousand families were suddenly 
given notice to leave Moscow. There was, I was told, no 
system by which work or lodging was provided for them 
elsewhere, though in course of time each man would look to 
his union for employment in the normal way. 
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Since the murder of Kiroff there has been a general 
tightening-up, and what foreigners call the “ oriental ”’ school, 
associated with Stalin and Yagoda, has been strengthened. 
It is significant that when Stalin goes to his country house 
great precautions are taken for his safety. You see two large 
cars suddenly emerge from the gate of the Kremlin, the posi- 
tion of any individual in either car being concealed by curtains 
running the whole length of the car. The country house is 
surrounded by a vast, unclimbable wall. 

Foreigners experience difficulty in securing servants, 
because, unless the approval of the authorities has been 
obtained, the servants may be made to suffer. The Government 
likes to have its own nominees in foreign service, reporting 
what is said and done. Within the governmental machine 
jealousies and feuds are, no doubt, active, and it was rumoured 
that the expulsion of Yenukidze, the Georgian Minister, by 
Ogpu influence, might lead to a crisis, because Yenukidze’s 
cause was being taken up by the powerful War Minister, - 
Voroshiloff. Yenukidze was dismissed during my visit for 
“* political dissoluteness,”’ which meant that in his department 
freedom of comment on the Government was not ruthlessly 
suppressed. 


The feeling against Russia in England has perhaps been 
mainly aroused by the attack on religion. The bitter atheism 
of the Bolsheviks is not part of the communist gospel as 
such: bitterness arose from the association of the Russian 
Church with a tyrannous Government, and with a form of 
ecclesiasticism which has little in common with religion as it is 
conceived by Protestants. The enthusiasm for public welfare 
prevalent in Moscow certainly struck me as having an aspect 
which we should call religious. Mr. Keynes, Lord Passfield 
and others have identified it as being markedly so. On the 
metaphysical side, as distinct from the moral, the reverence 
devoted to the memory of Lenin seems to me very likely to 
fill some of the mental vacuum left by the destruction of 
traditional religious forms. It is a widespread cult, perhaps as 
widespread as ancestor-worship in Japan. Every day, when 
Lenin’s tomb is open to the public, a queue of many thou- 
sands extends southwards along the Red Square. Tourists 
with an Intourist guide are allowed to cut into the queue 
without waiting for their proper turn, and when we arrived 
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a full hour after the door was open, there was still a queue as 
far as one,could see, waiting behind us. One descended slowly 
into the solemn atmosphere of an Etruscan tomb. In silence 
the procession moved round the glass coffin. Under a lamp 
made brilliant by the surrounding darkness lies the embalmed 
head with its short red beard, and the little figure inits military 
clothing. Passing the single sentry at the foot of the glass 
case, the crowd, containing people of all ages, and sometimes 
whole families, moved back into the brilliant light of the 
Square, maintaining silence for a period. 

The so-called Anti-God Museum did not correspond with 
the descriptions we had seen in the English Press, depicting 
propaganda by grotesque figures and vulgar caricatures. That 
method of attack has been toned down, and the museum 
represents a serious attempt to induce the non-religious out- 
look by rousing interest in the scientific. On one side of the 
long hall were models, diagrams, portraits of Darwin, and 
statements giving the scientific history of the world. This led 
to what was in effect an anthropological collection of great 
merit. What was most interesting was that crowds of people, 
largely of the poorer sort, were eagerly studying the exhibition 
and listening to the lectures of the guides. The other side of 
the hall displayed subjects illustrating the life of the Church, 
naturally selecting what was open to criticism. Much was 
made of the worship of relics, the immorality of priests, and the 
blessing stated to be given by the Church to war and to acts of 
repression. It was odd to find selections of religious utter- 
ances which would not have struck us as likely to assist the 
anti-religious campaign, or to appear specially shocking to 
the scientific mind. St. Augustine’s saying: ‘‘ We learn more 
from God than from human wisdom,” was paraded as some- 
thing absurd. Near it was a quotation from the Epistle to the 
Corinthians seeming to decry “ worldly wisdom.” Pictures 
which with us might be used in the attack on imperialism— 
troops killing negroes, or planters flogging blacks—were here 
employed to damage the Church, with which it would not 
have occurred to Englishmen to associate these evils. A 
prominent object was a picture said to have been placed in a 
church after the risings of 1903. It displayed the leaders of the 
state, and the Czar himself, in a central group, above which 
stood the protecting figure of Christ. Around them insurgents 
fired revolvers and threw bombs with vain fury. In the 
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distance scenes of risings, slaughters and burnings illustrated 
the folly of opposing the Government. 

Whether the Russian anti-religious movement will last is 
much debated among foreign observers in Russia. I heard the 
view expressed that the support given to Church processions 
last Easter was greater than before, especially by the young. 
The Government has lately circularised officials, enjoining a 
revival of anti-religious work, giving the ground that it has 
been deplorably neglected. This may be a proof of a religious 
revival. But I should estimate that at present the general 
drift is so far materialistic that anyone in a good post pro- 
fessing and practising Christianity would be taking a heroic 
risk. If the position in Russia endures, what will be the effect 
of a prolonged and general absence of belief in spiritual 
influences? Experience provides no answer. Possibly the 
majority of our own people are now in a similar state of mind, 
and it will be valuable if the reflection makes us as anxious 
about real religion in England as in Russia. 


A more deliberate charge is made against Bolshevism in 
respect of its “‘ attack on morality.” The Bolsheviks rejected 
*‘ bourgeois morality ” with apparent lack of discrimination. 
They are now returning to what they rejected in various ways. 
In the moral life of Bolshevism we may note a tendency to 
puritanism. The creed of the Communist Party includes an 
ideal which is Spartan, and even outside the Party it is 
common to eschew alcohol and tobacco. The tourist finds, on 
the programme of visits to institutions, a district bureau of 
marriage and divorce. This, which one expected to resemble a 
registry office, was designed to be attractive. The rooms were 
provided with carpets and curtains, and the table with 
flowers. These embellishments were said to be part of the 
propaganda in favour of marriage. The room formed a strange 
setting for the dramas which were being enacted under the 
auspices of lady registration clerks. At one table, for instance, 
a couple came forward to be married. The five-minutes pro- 
cess of signing seemed to be decidedly lacking in emotional 
atmosphere. At another table a man was applying for his 
birth certificate, while by his side sat a woman waiting for the 
attention of the clerk to register her divorce. She had only 
to give her name and particulars of the marriage. It was 
unnecessary that the husband should attend, or even know 
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of the process unless there was a question of children. The 
registry undertook to notify him by postcard. 

Whatever the demerits of the system, it is claimed that the 
scandals connected with the proof of grounds for divorce are 
avoided. Whoever is the counterpart of A. P. Herbert in 
Russia need not write a book like Holy Deadlock. If, as 
Professor Sidgwick said, the rational ground for marriage law 
js the interests of the children, the Russians are not behind- 
hand. Their chief aim is to establish the obligations of father- 
hood, and payment is exacted, one is told, with great strict-- 
ness, even when a man moves his work hundreds of miles 
away. The prime concern in regard to marriage and divorce is 
the allocation of the charge of the children. While divorce is 
legally easy, it is now markedly deprecated, and a man, after 
three divorces, runs a risk of being punished on the ground of 
dissolute disposition. Those who support the imposition by 
the state upon society in general of an ideal which is definitely 
Christian will naturally be disgusted by the Russian system. 
Those who think that the struggle to pretend that society is 
Christian has impeded real Christianity will be more sym- 
pathetic with the Russian experiment. Both parties will 
welcome the present Russian movement for encouraging 
monogamy, a movement which is one not of law but of propa- 
ganda, stimulating the social disapproval of anyone divorced 
several times. We were taken to a popular film, and found 
that, while it was an amusing depiction of the modern life of 
the educated young people, with their parachuting and 
swimming, it most decidedly contained a moral. The amusing 
and popular philanderer was confounded at the end by finding 
to his horror that both his lady friends had got married on 
the quiet. 

To many of us a marked moral gain lies in the cult of 
enthusiasm for industrial production. It can be fostered 
because there is employment for all. The worker has no fear 
that if he works quickly, or makes an invention, or under- 
takes more looms, he will injure his fellows. The dignity of 
labour does not conflict with class loyalty. Our topsy-turvy 
economic outlook, in which labour-saving is an evil, and 
slacking is not condemned by one’s fellows, is set in order. 
Socialists have often been charged with the risk of bringing 
about the slackening of work through public employment, and 
they have replied that, when the public owns the means of 
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production, and profits by efficiency, public opinion will favour 
hard work and make idleness difficult. Russia has provided a 
test and the result is a score for collectivism. Moreover the 
argument for “ca-canny” could not be banished without it. 

While bourgeois ideals like truth-speaking are returning but 
slowly to recognition, there is another in which the Bol- 
sheviks excel “‘ par excellence.” I refer to concern for public 
welfare at large, especially that of children. It may be true 
that, if the authority of Christian teaching is to be per- 
manently discredited in Russia, this concern will become as 
dead as it was in the slave-owning and ruthless world before 
Christ. But for the present we must admit that Russia has 
developed a public spirit such as the Christian churches desire, 
and desire in vain, to see 

Noet-Buxton. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND NATIONAL 
PROGRAMMES. 


HE feeling of the nation at the moment may be summed 

up in a phrase—a plethora of reports and a paucity of 

statesmen. Such a dictum can hardly satisfy the man 
who is deeply concerned with national recovery and national 
development. He knows that many of the suggestions that 
have been made in recent reports are extremely difficult to 
carry out. He knows also that there are many able men in the 
Government and that much good work has been done in the 
past few years. Nevertheless, there is a consensus of opinion 
in favour of making courageous experiments based upon the 
best information that is available. There seems no lack of 
such information, and the only criticism that one would make 
of these reports is that the generalisations for the most part 
would be accepted by everyone, but that when we face the task 
of putting forward definite schemes that will restore prosperity 
to the depressed areas and relieve the country of its burden of 
unemployed, the schemes are apt to be vague and ill-thought 
out. 

Following on Mr. Lloyd George’s Organising Prosperity we 
have Mr. P. M. Stewart’s report as Commissioner for the 
Special Areas. The Government has published its reply to 
Mr. Lloyd George and on the same day was issued The 
Next Five Years, written by men of first-rate standing as 
economists, writers, and educational authorities. We cannot 
refuse to listen to such men as Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, Sir 
Arthur Salter and Sir Walter Layton and many others who, 
approaching the problem from different angles, yet find them- 
selves in harmony on the main issues. Both Mr. Lloyd George 
and the authors of The Next Five Years are in agreement with 
regard to the necessity of some authority, not necessarily 
divorced from the Cabinet, free to give the time that over- 
worked Ministers can hardly spare, to the work of planning 
and reconstruction. The New Deal proposal is for a National 
Development Board charged with the duty of initiating and 
co-ordinating public works in accordance with the state of 
trade and finance. It would link with this a small inner 
Cabinet of Ministers free of departmental responsibility. The 
authors of The Next Five Yecrs recommend the appointment 
of an Economic General Staff similar to the Committee of 
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Imperial Defence. Such a body of men would try to piece 
together the various sections of the Government’s policy, 
fitting them into a consistent whole. There would be in fact 
both short-term and long-term planning. There is no doubt 
that some such policy would commend itself to the nation as a 
whole. It has gradually been borne in upon all thoughtful 
men that the complexity of the problems which we have to 
face do require that any proposals, whether of public works or 
of remedial measures, should be well considered, properly 
organised and co-ordinated. 

Can a Government which can only co-ordinate measures of 
expansion by means of its Cabinet, which is always over- 
worked, initiate and carry out any of the far-reaching schemes 
that have been suggested? There is a strong case for this 
super-departmental body discharging the function of framing 
a policy and planning both for the present and for the future. 
The chairman of such a board, by whatever name it is called, 
should be a member of the Cabinet without portfolio, and such 
a man is ready to hand in the person of Lord Eustace Percy, 
who recently stated when speaking of the Tyneside area : 
** We can restore and revive this great north-eastern district, 
but we can do it only by looking facts in the face and thinking 
and planning hard.” We ought not for one moment to admit 
that leadership and democracy are incompatible, but indivi- 
dual initiative must be linked with national control and a 
large measure of socialisation. “‘ The real danger to demo- 
cratic Government,” to quote The Next Five Years, “ consists 
to-day mainly in its mability to cope successfully with 
economic problems and to provide stability and continuity 
in its attempt to solve them.” 

One great difficulty about Mr. Lloyd George’s New Deal, 
as it presents itself to the average man, is that he is not quite 
sure whether this linking-up of his proposals with an electoral 
campaign does not point to the fact that the political designs 
are uppermost. If this is a genuine and altruistic attempt to 
organise prosperity for this country, he would no doubt have 
many followers, but he is a leader who is not wholly trusted 
and political memories, although they are short, are not quite 
so short as this might seem to imply. The fact that he 
announces his intention of running 350 candidates unless his 
programme is accepted has already had a very disturbing 
effect on the minds of his Free Church followers. It may be 
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said: “Why not judge his proposals on their merits? ” 
Doubtless they will be so judged and where they are in agree- 
ment with the proposals of men more stable in purpose there 
is every reason to give them support and carry them into 
effect wherever possible. He lays stress upon a programme 
which dates back to 1929, namely the work of making new 
roads, of rebuilding bridges, of improving our canal system, 
of electrifying the railways and a variety of improvements in 
the coal industry. These suggestions are now amplified in his 
pamphlet Organising Prosperity. About one thing he is quite 
definite, and that is that the Government should float a loan 
for {250,000,000 of new money in three per cents. at par, the 
money to be spent in two years and repaid in sixty years. 
With this money he would carry out the public works to which 
he alludes and would attempt to give a large amount of 
additional work by placing men upon the land and increasing 
our agricultural production. 

The answer of the Government to Mr. Lloyd George’s New 
Deal is that there is a lack of detail in the plans regarding 
expenditure on public works and misconceptions as to the 
quantity of undiscovered work that will give employment to 
large numbers of men. The Government reply also states that 
his methods would probably be slow, and all the slower 
because of his new machinery. It points out that since 1920 
some {1,200,000,000 have been spent on State-aided or State- 
executed works of various kinds and that good schemes 
which can be quickly put in hand have been hard to find. 
There is a good deal of truth in this argument, for, as we all 
know, big schemes require a great deal of preparation before- 
hand and are liable to be dislocated by unexpected happenings. 
To say that nothing of importance has been accomplished 
by this Government is to forget the vast sums spent upon 
roads, bridges and housing, to forget all that has already 
been achieved in the clearance of slums and in the granting of 
a Government loan of over 35 millions for the electrification of 
certain suburban railways. In the matter of housing and re- 
housing we are making rapid headway. Over 1,000,000 houses 
have been built during the last four years and 327,000 houses 
were built last year up to the end of March. This is indepen- 
dent altogether of slum clearance and re-housing —iit is 
now being pursued throughout the country. Some housing 
reformers consider the pace is too rapid, remembering the big 
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gaps in control and the haphazard development of the 
country-side. Here there is a real need of more foresight and 
better planning, the lack of which on the arterial roads called 
forth the Act “ Restricting Ribbon Development.” It may be, 
as Sir Josiah Stamp says, that in some cases the landowners 
have suffered as the result of these arterial roads, but in the 
majority of cases we have to deplore the lack of any real 
power to claim the unearned increment. 

In respect of the national remedies for unemployment and 
distress applying to the whole country and not only to the 
depressed areas, there is practical agreement in all these 
reports and discussions. There is agreement about the raising 
of the school-age, although recent correspondence in The 
Times lays stress upon the importance of associating with this 
method the encouragement of the Day Continuation Schools. 
The two methods do not necessarily clash and both should be 
encouraged. All the writers are agreed that a State-supported 
scheme for retiring allowances is important since it would take 
out of the labour market large numbers of older men and will 
give to younger men the opportunity which they at present 
lack. There is general agreement also upon what we may call 
measures of social justice, like the co-ordination of the existing 
social services and perhaps the abolition of the family Means 
Test. The authors of The Next Five Years are strongly in 
favour of an attempt to improve the standards of nutrition 
by a national food policy and advocate a five-million-pound 
grant for this purpose. The suggestion that shorter working 
hours should be applied wherever possible is a policy with 
which the Government would have full sympathy, and Mr. 
P. M. Stewart’s suggestion of making a full week’s holiday 
with pay compulsory for all workers who have been con- 
tinuously in the same employment for a year is certainly an 
item in the programme of social justice which should not be 
overlooked. Referring to the raising of the school-age or other 
methods for taking the very young off the labour market it 
may be said with some assurance that the burden of main- 
taining adults in unemployment is almost, if not quite, 
equal to the cost of maintaining children longer at school, and 
there is the added boon of a better education for the younger 
generation. 

The two items in all the programmes which are most 
fruitful of controversy are: First, the setting on foot of public 
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works by means of a National Development Board; and 
secondly, the programme of Agricultural Development and 
Land Settlement. Various public works, more or less free 
from the condemnation of relief works, are indicated in every 
case. It is not purely a matter of money, for finance is avail- 
able. The Government could quite easily float a large loan of 
{100,000,000 at a low rate of interest. The savings of the 
nation are available. Mr. Lloyd George estimates the idle 
balance at {200,000,000. His figures are not always impecca- 
ble and there is more than a touch of megalomania about 
some of his schemes, but that the Government could find the 
money for useful and productive measures is unquestioned. 
The answer of the Government is: ‘“ Show us in detail your 
schemes with the estimated cost and show us also that these 
schemes are likely to be productive of national well-being— 
in fact, schemes that will pay their way either directly or 
indirectly—and the Government is prepared to consider each 
and every scheme on its merits.”” Mr. Stewart mentions three 
such schemes to which he was debarred from giving assistance, 
such as the tunnel under the Thames near Purfleet, the con- 
struction of an orbital road round London, and a bridge over 
the Severn at Chepstow with the assistance of the Gloucester- 
shire County Council. He urges that sympathetic considera- 
tion should be given to such undertakings and says that if 
national works are undertaken, priority should be given to 
schemes which most readily lend themselves to the absorption 
of the unemployed unskilled workers in the special areas and 
the obtaining of materials from those areas. He himself, with 
his limited powers, has set on foot works of public utility paid 
for by wages to the extent of (950,000. Money might be use- 
fully spent also on land reclamation, afforestation and the 
protection of our coasts from erosion, but in each case expert 
advice is needed and should be forthcoming. 

National works, however, cannot always be established in 
the special areas, and the relief to these areas is therefore 
indirect unless labour can be transferred to districts where the 
public works are being carried out. That is no easy task since 
we have to remember the reluctance of a population on any 
large scale to move from the locality in which they have lived 
all their lives. This would especially apply to Cumberland 
and to some districts of South Wales. But apart from this 
hindrance to transference, there is the problem of housing the 
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transferred workers. When the Kent coalfields were opened 
up, houses had to be built for a very large number of workers 
so transferred and this, even when the work offered is in one 
area, cannot easily be accomplished in a short space of time. 
If you can offer the individual man his railway fare for himself, 
his wife and children, a house in which to live together with a 
regular and permanent job at good wages, he will no doubt 
move. But this is exactly what all experience shows it is 
difficult to do when we are dealing with large numbers of men. 

The writer’s own suggestion so far as the depressed areas 
are concerned is that we should definitely encourage, if 
necessary by grants, such bodies as the Imperial Chemical 
Industries, to establish further hydrogenation plants in the 
coal areas. There is a growing and increasing demand for oil 
and petrol at present—we imported 2,065 million gallons in 
1933—1in both cases a rebate is offered by the Government, 
making it possible to compete with imported products. We 
have always to remember that the unemployed miners are a 
charge on the Unemployment Insurance Fund of about 
£15,000,000 a year. Something more might be done if we 
could make it easy for industrial enterprises to be established 
in the special areas by freeing them for a period of years from 
taxation. The rating question is more difficult, but since 
economic conditions are not favourable to the establishment 
of industries in these areas, we ought to imitate other coun- 
tries and especially newer countries in making it worth while 
for them to take their industries to districts in which they 
have to encounter some disadvantages. The introduction of 
an industry that would give employment to even a thousand 
men in a district that is derelict would be of immense value, 
and the example once set, other industries might be persuaded 
to follow. 

In the matter of agriculture Mr. Lloyd George prides him- 
self on having special knowledge. He speaks with assurance 
of his own experience in this direction. He believes that we 
can greatly increase the production of home products, and if 
necessary he would strictly control the imports of all Dominion 
and foreign products, while there is still in his opinion so large 
a gap to be filled. He does not wish, of course, to increase the 
price of food at home, but it is difficult to see how, at any rate 
in a short space of time, this could be prevented. Over a long 
term of years no doubt a greatly increased production of 
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certain classes of food could be obtained, but if you are going 
drastically to curtail imports of food from other countries, 
you are running the risk of damaging your own trade and 
certainly dislocating your exports to the Dominions. 

The authors of The Next Five Years lay down as a first 
condition that in our endeavour to encourage agriculture we 
must not raise the price of food or destroy our foreign trade. 
They would try to increase the food consumption of the poor 
by increasing the efficiency of the food-distributing industry 
and supplying the land with capital where necessary. It may 
be added that one method of helping agriculture, since the 
greatly extended production of wheat is clearly impossible, is 
to increase the consumption of milk, since dairy-farming in 
this country is perhaps the most suitable department of 
agriculture for the majority of farmers; but without the 
increased consumption of milk, which the Government 
should encourage by every means in its power, dairy-farming 
is presented with a perplexing problem. The supply of milk to 
school-children ought to be encouraged. In the most de- 
pressed areas it might be given free, and a further advance 
might be made along the present line of supplying it at very 
low cost both to school-children and to nursing mothers. In 
all the arguments that have been adduced by Mr. Lloyd 
George, we have not discovered any sufficiently substantial 
reasons for supposing that we can place 500,000 additional 
men on the land and give indirect employment to another 
500,000. Those of us who are concerned with Land Settle- 
ment, know quite well that to make a smallholder self- 
supporting on the land will take at least two years and will 
cost {700. Moreover, every assistance is given in such cases 
by. expert advice on the spot, by the transfer of wife and 
children with the husband, by co-operation both in buying 
and selling, by the establishment in groups of smallholders 
and finally by the production of exactly those articles of food 
which find a ready market at a good price. No expert who has 
written on the subject is quite so optimistic as the originator 
of the New Deal and no one would be more surprised or more 
gratified than the warm supporters of agricultural develop- 
ment if the New Deal policy could be made successful. 

That the question of settlement on the land is not wholly 
ignored although admitted to be a matter to be considered 
with care and caution is shown by the fact that the 
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Commissioner has set aside out of his {2,000,000 no less than 
{£800,000 for this purpose. The sum may not be commensurate 
with the need, but if the experiments that are now being made 
prove successful the Government is bound to assist specific 
proposals covering a much wider field. 

It is difficult to sum up the results of all these reports. 
Many of the facts are undoubted. Finance is available for 
useful projects. The latest figures show that nearly two 
millions of men lack employment. Much land is lying idle 
which ought to be used. There are many schemes of public 
work which ought to be undertaken after full and careful 
consideration in each case. Surely our statesmen do not 
require any further stimulus than the knowledge that so many 
are suffering when they might be helped, that there is so much 
undeserved poverty and hardship side by side with great 
wealth, and finally that the incipient signs of returning 
prosperity might well be encouraged by a Government that 
has already done much to lay the foundations of that 
prosperity } 

Percy ALDEN. 


THE NEW DEAL IN BELGIUM. 


ELGIUM is a country in the hands of the young. Old 

men like Leopold II gave to the Congo its final form, 

or, like Emile Francqui, drove through the great financial 
and industrial deals which permitted the “‘ Société Générale” 
to become one of the most powerful banks in Europe. Young 
men are now shaping new destinies for the “ métropole,” the 
colony, and the whole complicated economic structure of this 
small, powerful state, the history of which is so intimately 
involved in the great struggles engaged in between jealous 
neighbours, throughout the hundred and five years of its 
existence. The King is a youth who carries his thirty-odd years 
with dignity. His personal friend, the Prime Minister Paul van 
Zeeland, has recently attained the age of forty-two. The 
socialist, Henri de Man, whose Plan du Travail has won for 
him a place in the cabinet and an international hearing, is well 
on the right side of fifty. Stirred by years of study in the 
United States, in Great Britain, and in Russia, these young 
men are embarked upon the economic renovation of their 
country. The people’s representatives have voted, and the 
King has signed, special powers which confer dictatorial 
privileges for one year upon Mr. van Zeeland’s government. 
It was understood that a New Deal would be inaugurated in 
the field of finance and economics, but that political issues 
would be permitted to lie dormant, while foreign policy 
remained unchanged. Discord with France, discord with the 
Flemings, and discussions of the Air Pact have in part altered 
this programme. 

Every vital issue in the life of the Belgians is linked with 
the policies of Great Britain, France, and Germany. For 
centuries Bruges, Ypres, and Ghent lived by the manufacture 
of textiles woven from the raw wool of English sheep. When 
Britain became in turn a manufacturing nation, and brought 
the mills home to the flocks, it was Antwerp which imported 
the cheaper British product and opposed the levy of protec- 
tive tariffs, ruining the three proud cities of Flanders. To-day 
Belgium is one great harbour, its canals linking countless 
metropolitan districts each with its wharves, its factories, its 
warehouses, and its kitchen gardens. Belgian coal interests 
are injured when France accepts payment for the mines of 
the Saar in German coal. Belgian steel interests are resentful 
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when Great Britain raises the duty of worked iron from 
Belgian mills, where costs of production have been cheapened 
by the devaluation of the currency. Belgian chemical interests 
are affected by the nitrate production and prices of Chile, the 
potash of Alsace and Germany, the duty upon window glass 
imported into the United States of America. No problem can 
be so small as to centre in and confine itself to Belgium. The 
very misunderstandings of the Walloons and the Flemings 
take on serious international aspects when either party 
attempts to present or even to analyse for the benefit of the 
other the political aspirations of the linguistic cousin, France 
or Germany. The cost of the national currency, as in England, 
may dam all exports until drastic devaluation restores contact 
with world markets. And Belgium, like Britain, depends upon 
world markets. 

It may be said that the example of Great Britain has in 
some respects had the greatest influence upon Belgium during 
the few months of the van Zeeland administration. German 
observers, who have through their passion for classification a 
tendency to over-simplify the Belgian situation, tend to group 
together post-war administrations in Belgium as either 
‘* francophile ” or “ anglophile.”” Postponing for the moment 
any consideration of the political tendencies which have caused 
Berlin editors to hail the present Government in Brussels as 
pro-British, the economic parallels are not far to seek. For 
the past three years there has been a growing party within 
Belgium, led not only by exporters and manufacturers, but 
also by university professors, who have maintained that 
Belgium should have followed the northern countries in 
remaining with the pound sterling when the pound sterling 
dropped. Eventually, for having held instead to the Gold 
Bloc led by the Bank of France, Belgian producers found that 
the mere fact that they had to estimate their costs and quote 
their prices in francs cut them off from about forty-nine 
important devaluating countries to which they had previously 
been able to export. Successive Governments tried by defla- 
tion to lower internal prices to such a point that Belgian 
products might still compete in world markets. All efforts 
were unavailing. As prices fell, business within the country 
sickened and fell off. Commerce slackened. Unemployment 
grew. Budget deficits lengthened. The Theunis Government 
took over the reins from that of Count de Broqueville only to 
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find that every attempt to restore budgetary equilibrium 
drove capital out of the country instead of restoring confi- 
dence : the country could only be given a new push forward 
through the employment of drastic stimulants. In mid- 
March 1935 a consultation was held in Paris, where French 
doctors and Belgian failed to agree. The Belgian statesmen 
returned home to meet a desperate situation. Exchange 
control was established. For a fortnight two separate sets of 
quotations, the domestic and the foreign rating of the belga, 
showed plainly that the inevitable was happening. Prime 
Minister Theunis, who had promised to maintain the Belgian 
franc intact, resigned voluntarily, his gesture indicating that 
neither he nor any other statesman could contend against 
economic law. Although the gold reserve of the Bank of 
Belgium amounted to more than sixty-five per cent. of the 
circulation, mere gold could not set going again the wheels 
of industry, nor restore faith in business prosperity when 
customers went elsewhere with their purchases. A new 
government came in and the belga was re-established on 
gold at a new rating which cut away more than one-fourth of 
its former value. 

The character of the young King had been untried until this 
cabinet crisis. He had been crowned Leopold III for only 
about a year, and his people knew him only as a serious youth 
who was devoted to his charming family and dedicated to the 
welfare of his people. Before the war there had been rumours 
that the Belgians were outgrowing their dynasty. In spite 
of all that Leopold II] had accomplished for the country by 
acquiring and shaping a colonial empire for them, his manners 
and methods had not made him popular, and his propensity 
for embittering relations with England at the time of the 
Congo revelations had made him even an embarrassing figure 
for his statesmen. To-day everyone in Belgium appreciates 
far more than was possible a generation ago the accomplish- 
ment of Leopold II. Albert, le Roi-Chevalier, is the.idol, the 
cult, of his nation, who can hardly imagine that the man 
himself is dead, so vividly has his spirit taken hold of them. 
War and reconstruction, sacrifice and heroism, made the 
father of the present king the real leader of his people and 
endeared his family to them. Only a beloved dynasty can 
fulfil in Belgium the réle which royalty is called upon to play, 
there as in Britain, in uniting folk of different race into one 
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people. Leopold III is popular. The manifestations of loyalty 
as he makes his “ Entrée joyeuse”’ into Antwerp, into Liége, 
into one after another of his cities, are genuine, for the 
Belgians are a surly citizenry when their affections are not 
engaged by the rulers who attempt to guide them, and after 
centuries of apprenticeship to the hecklers of Burgundy and 
Austria and Spain, they know full well how to express their 
true sentiments and how to refrain from expressing affection 
which they do not feel. Leopold III is beginning his reign 
with the sympathy of his bilingual people. 

From sympathy to respect is sometimes a long step. 
Fortunately for Belgium her king takes his task not only with 
due seriousness, but with the requisite tact. In the difficult 
days after Prime Minister Theunis had resigned, Leopold III 
impressed his statesmen by the firmness and energy, the 
resourcefulness and open mind, with which he met the crisis. 
When it became obvious that no purely partisan coalition 
might hope to put its programme into effect, he sought to 
form a Government above parties. He called in personalities 
from non-parliamentary circles, representing the universities, 
the trade unions, the agrarians, the banks, the business com- 
munity. His independence and freshness of procedure, which 
broke through the established parliamentary formula, was 
aimed at theestablishment of a Government of national union. 
What in the end he had to content himself with was a tri- 
partite cabinet uniting six catholics, five socialists, and four 
liberals. The influence and example of the young monarch 
had so impressed his people, however, that during the crucial 
days of early April, following immediately upon the constitu- 
tion of the van Zeeland cabinet, it was his spirit of eager 
patriotism which conciliated party differences and pointed 
the way to effective collaboration. During the mad March 
days when moneys were revalued, international friendships 
reappraised, and governments revamped, the king showed 
himself indeed the man whom his nation needed. 

Prime Minister van Zeeland, young, handsome, well-spoken 
and travelled, is not a politician, but a financier. He gives the 
tone of economic rather than partisan preoccupation to his 
cabinet. After years of study in America, after writing a book 
on Russia, after acting as financial adviser in Egypt, after 
having come to a leading position in the National Bank of 
Belgium, he was known to have formulated a plan for the 
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reorganisation of many Belgian institutions even before the 
Ministry of Theunis took office. The King invited him to put 
this plan into execution. He was able to publish a ministerial 
declaration compact with detailed projects and incisive sug- 
gestions. He proposed devaluation, the establishment of a 
fund to protect the new rate of exchange, the balancing of the 
budget, tax reductions, bank control, gradual increases in 
wages and prices, the recognition of Soviet Russia with the 
object of improving commercial relations, and the extension 
of the régime of special powers. He concluded: “ The 
Government will maintain its present foreign policy, which 
must be dictated now more than ever by the necessity of 
increasing our security guarantees and consolidating peace. 
On all other problems relating to internal policy, such as 
public education, army and language problems, we will 
maintain the status quo and party truce.” 

In many of its economic aspects the New Deal of van 
Zeeland resembles the New Deal of Roosevelt. Both leaders 
have taken into their council university professors as well 
as statesmen. Both men have incurred the disapproval of 
bankers by their attempts to make deposits safe for the 
depositor through curtailing the liberty of movement of the 
financier. The Belgian Government has accomplished a 
remarkable renovation, restored confidence, caused fugitive 
gold and hoarded money to flow back into the country and 
into circulation until banks which were threatened with 
bankruptcy have become once again liquid and money has 
become cheap enough to encourage industrialists to borrow 
once more and set the wheels of their idle factories moving. 
By a conversion operation similar to that which succeeded in 
Great Britain, the Government reduced the interest rates on 
its internal debt and established a new four per cent. Unified 
Rente which effects an annual economy of about 620,000,000 
Belgian francs for the budget and makes it that much more 
possible to reduce taxes. Taxes and customs duties have 
already been reduced, while business recovers as a consequence 
of the rising prices brought about by devaluation, and during 
April and May tax receipts exceeded the preliminary estimates 
by 125,000,000 Belgian francs. The present budget, however, 
will possibly close with a deficit of about 450,000,000 Belgian 
francs, and it remains for the budget of 1936 to demonstrate 
the full effects of Prime Minister van Zeeland’s programme. 
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July 1935 marked the beginning of a reaction against the 

overnment by certain groups disaffected by the prospect of 
bank control. Financial circles which welcomed the new 
liquidity of resources made possible by the vigorous prelimi- 
nary reforms, hesitated to support van Zeeland to the logical 
conclusions he desired. Quoting Théophile Gautier’s remark 
that the “ criticism of an adversary is more useful than the 
praise of a friend,” the Prime Minister retorted at Antwerp, 
on July 2nd, that he had found the country at the depth of a 
crisis which had continued throughout many months ; he had 
found credit abused, and the social, political, and moral limit 
reached by the deflation ; he had found the country suspicious 
of its currency and finance in the grip of a banking crisis. He 
pointed out that these manifestations of disorder had passed. 
He showed that Belgium was importing more raw materials, 
a sign of renewed manufacturing activity, while exports had 
passed from an average of 1,460,000 tons a month during the 
first quarter to 1,500,000 in April and to 1,630,000 in May. In 
value, exports, which had averaged about 1,124 million 
Belgian francs during the first months of the year, reached 
1,352 million Belgian francs in the month of May, the second 
after the devaluation. Having served the public interest thus 
far, he proposed to continue his task in establishing a technical 
commission for the control of banking activity. Independent 
of politics, independent of existing ministries, and quite 
independent of the treasury department, this commission 
would not be a “ fiscal inquisition ” making it possible for 
tax-gatherers to pry into the citizens’ secrets. It would also 
contain no elements of nationalisation, since the charge of 
“ Etatisme” had been made. The Prime Minister explained 
that the disputed measure would give to disinterested techni- 
cians necessary powers to advise stock exchanges against 
admitting suspected issues, to veto banks’ plans for industrial 
financing if their projects appear unsound, and at all times to 
follow closely all movements of credit and to pursue all 
necessary investigations connected with this task, Un- 
doubtedly this measure, thus elucidated, constitutes a large- 
bore cannon aimed at banking. The present Government will 
set it up, but will not load it heavily. What worries the con- 
servative elements is that a socialist cabinet might put in a 
charge heavy enough to disrupt the country. 

A certain socialist restiveness is supposed to be developing 
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within the cabinet, yet socialist discipline is strict, and few 
signs of dissatisfaction have become apparent. It was the 
socialist organ, Le Peuple, which accused bankers of attacking 
the new Rentes in order to discredit the Government and its 
policy of bank control as the quotations tumbled. Vander- 
- velde himself, the great socialist leader, spoke from his place 
as Vice-Premier to minimise these charges. More serious, 
because representing a phenomenon which is also deeply 
social as well as linguistic, was the passage in early June of a 
Bill to make the use of Flemish compulsory in certain courts 
of law in Antwerp and other Flemish districts. This measure 
puts French-speaking Belgians in these regions under the 
same disadvantage which the Flemings suffered years ago. 
It dramatises the steady emergence of Flemish from the 
speech of an oppressed and scorned majority to the vigorous 
and at times oppressive and scornful utterance of a dominant 
partner. It is regrettable that Belgians cannot as yet reach 
that equanimity towards linguistic habits which characterises 
the Swiss. Only a few Walloons have such a sense of humour 
in the face of the stubborn Flemish demand for equal rights 
that they can imitate one of their representatives in the 
parliament, who, whenever a Fleming spoke in Flemish, rose 
to deliver a few remarks in his own local patois, and sat down 
happy in the realisation that, since only about half the 
gathering had understood him, the score was now even. Both 
Flemish and Walloon stocks constitute a sterling peasantry 
which is the true wealth of Belgium. This peasantry sends its 
sons to colonise the Congo, supplies workers for the mills and 
soldiers for the armies. The two races work together, yet 
neither will approve the other’s language or seek the same 
political alliances. At the present moment, when budgetary 
expenses are great and most neighbouring countries have 
begun to add to the burden of military expenditure while 
Belgium refrains, this hesitancy in the face of international 
rivalries has its economic advantage. 

Belgium owes its very existence to British insistence upon 
the maintenance of buffer states along the Channel. Aviation 
has made the rdle of the Low Countries even more vital to 
England than was the case a century ago, since the effective- 
ness of an air force operating from the Rhine or the Marne 
against London is not nearly so great, nor is the element of 
surprise so dangerous as that of a force operating from Ostend 
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or Zeebrugge. On the subject of the Air Pacts, as Foreign 
Minister Hymans stated on March roth, the Belgian Govern- 
ment is in complete accord with the French, British and 
Italian Governments. The Métropole, a catholic organ of 
influence in Antwerp, said that “ following upon the Franco- 
Italian agreements concluded in the beginning of January, 
the close understanding which has again been manifested 
between England and France is considered as an important 
factor in the country’s security.” The Nation Belge of 
Brussels would have preferred a definite alliance to “ just 
another pact.” It conceded, however, that ‘it has the 
advantage over preceding pacts that it provides for an imme- 
diate counter-attack by air.” 

Having been invaded and occupied times without number 
in its eventful history, Belgium has built up a definite and 
carefully cultivated distrust of Germany which is not least of 
the many factors to be reckoned with in establishing a peaceful 
tone throughout Western Europe. The great French poet and 
diplomat, Paul Claudel, was recently recalled from Brussels 
after having put himself in a most embarrassing position by 
belittling Belgian claims for commercial privileges in exchange 
for her aid in the military and geographic situation. The 
cutting of Belgian labourers’ wages in the French borderland 
was not so serious an offence as this blow to Belgian pride as 
well as purse. A local campaign to increase the length of 
military service ended as abruptly as it had begun, and 
Belgium has not followed France, Britain, and Germany in 
voting new army or navy appropriations. So far as possible, 
the spirit of van Zeeland’s declaration that his Government 
intended to put its house in order at home and avoid foreign 
complications has been followed. The young men are intent 
upon showing themselves to be even better builders than 
their elders/ 

Witiiam Leon SmyYseEr. 


THE JAPANESE AND THE 
WAR-MENTALITY. 


OST of us in this country are aware of the extra- 
DM cxtinary fervour of Japanese patriotism. We have 

heard of its almost fanatical single-mindedness, of its 
intolerance to any motive for action other than duty, as 
imposed and interpreted by the bureaucrats, generals and 
admirals in authority. Probably most of us, vaguely conscious 
of the samurai tradition, believe the Japanese a warlike 
people, paying nothing more than lip-service to the cause of 
peace, waiting only for a favourable opportunity before 
throwing treaties on the rubbish heap again and embarking 
on another aggressive adventure. 

Such a view is frequently expressed, yet rarely examined. 
First-hand investigation would show that it is not altogether 
accurate. It is nonsense to say that the Japanese people as a 
whole do not genuinely desire peace. Retired generals and 
admirals, it is true, breathe fire and brimstone, fascist 
societies and hotheads urge the Government to punish and 
destroy the Western nations, but neither the mass of the 
people nor their bureaucratic rulers quite share the avowed 
sentiments of Mussolini or the Nazis on the ultimate necessity 
and purging effects of war. They are behind Mr. Hirota when 
he voices Japan’s pacific intentions. Of that there can be no 
doubt. 

Why, then, are the Japanese considered warlike? Are we 
not confusing the actions of the militarists on the Asiatic 
continent with the feelings of the people at home ? The answer 
is, that the two things, though obviously separate, cannot 
clearly be dissociated in practice. For the Japanese as a 
whole, though far from bellicose, are nevertheless militarist, 
if by “ militarism” we mean the prevalence of the spirit 
characteristic of the professional soldier, with his habit of 
unquestioning obedience, and the tendency to regard military 
efficiency as the paramount interest of the State. 

This distinction between bellicosity and militarism may 
seem to be splitting hairs, but it is an important one in the 
minds of the Japanese people. They can at one and the same 
time reject some of the candid brutality of Nazis and fascists 
and defer to the declaration of the War Office, made last 
October in a widely circulated pamphlet, that “ war is the 
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father of creation and the mother of civilisation.” The Osaka 
Mainichi, one of Japan’s leading dailies, which (with its sister- 
journal in Tokyo) has a circulation of over two million and is 
not considered particularly chauvinistic, put the prevailing 
sentiment rather neatly in the recent Peace Promotion num- 
ber of its English edition : 


The Japanese are known for their martial inclinations and 
abroad, mistakenly but naturally, they are often considered 
warlike. These martial inclinations are far from being offensive 
and hostile. The spirit of the martial arts, in its highest form, 
should be expressive of all that is noble and graceful in human 
nature. 


This statement, too naive not to be sincere, may be taken 
without unfairness to express the whole body of effective 
public opinion. It represents an attitude of mind which 
psycho-analysts call “ ambivalent,” a harbouring of simul- 
taneous but irreconcilable desires. The Japanese, it is held, 
do not believe in war ; they believe in the spirit of peace—but 
they also believe in the spirit of war. Thus there is nothing 
hypocritical about the repeated expressions of their desire for 
peace. It is simply a desire which cannot be fulfilled so long 
as they continue to follow, obediently like soldiers, the dic- 
tates of the Supreme Command. For the Supreme Command, 
independent as it is of the civil government, and free from the 
control of the corrupt and discredited parties, has, since the 
Manchurian incident, discovered that “ National Defence,” 
over which by the law of the constitution it has complete 
and undisputed power, is an extraordinarily elastic term 
which, like the wording of foreign treaties, can be stretched to 
justify almost any action in politics, either foreign or domestic. 
And the Supreme Command has very definite views on the 
subject of Japan’s “ pacifying mission ” in the Orient. 

The Japanese, like the Germans and Italians, are far from 
satisfied with their present position in the world. Such dis- 
satisfaction is perhaps only natural to a rapidly rising nation, 
expanding in population, industry, commerce, and political 
influence. Moreover, like the Germans chafing under the 
stigma of war-guilt, the Japanese, perhaps even more sensi- 
tive, are smarting under the accusation of race-inferlority 
levelled in the exclusive immigration laws of white countries 


like the U.S.A., Canada and Australia. And the military 
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clique, with its positive policy and its bold front, is the only 
one among the governing cliques that at present holds out 
any prospect of satisfying both Japan’s economic interests 
and her honour. So, without clearly realising the implications 
and the ultimate consequences, the Japanese people have 
pinned their faith to the leaders of their Army and Navy. 

This has been the easier because Japan, again like Germany 
and Italy, has had no great parliamentary or democratic 
tradition to overthrow. Japan, like the Occidental countries 
which have adopted dictatorships and fascisms, is a very 
young nation in the modern sense of the word, considerably 
less than a hundred years old. Even her parliamentary insti- 
tutions have been developed largely by generals and admirals. 
In just half a century of constitutional government generals 
have acted as Prime Ministers for nearly seventeen years, and 
admirals for more than five. Throughout, the influences 
around the Throne, even more powerful than any Prime 
Minister, have to a great extent been military. The Japanese, 
although they have superficially modernised their country, 
have never been offered the opportunity of breaking from the 
military ideals of the feudal samurai. Instead, the samurai 
who seized power at the Restoration of 1867 have used 
their victory to spread bushido, based on what was originally, 
like the chivalry of medieval Europe, the ethical code of a 
warrior-class, over the whole nation, emphasising the sub- 
servience of the individual, and at the same time embodying 
it in an undemocratic constitution on the pre-war German 
model, as well as in a system of conscription, also on the old 
Prussian model, which was skilfully used for an intensive 
“education ” of the youth of the nation decades before the 
creation of the Red Army. 

A kind of Hegelian ¢tattsme has come to pervade the life of 
the people. School education has perhaps played the greatest 
part in bringing this about. The State has direct charge of the 
greatest part of education in the country. In the primary 
schools, from one end of the Empire to the other, children are 
instructed from the same standard Government readers. 
They are taught the divine origin of their country, its creation 
by the deities, Jzanagi and Jzanami, and the foundation of the 
Imperial House by the sun-goddess, Ama-terasu-o-mi-kamt. 
The date of the accession of the first Emperor, Jimmu, is 
given as 660 B.c., and a “ history ” is provided from sources 
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even more suspect than the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, despite 
the fact that the first authenticated date is not till a.p. 461, 
and Jimmu, at the very earliest, could hardly have lived 
before the first century of the Christian era. The most patent 
mythology is passed off on the unsuspecting pupils as history 
with a view to making them good imperialists. When they 
enter the middle schools they are officially forbidden to 
approach history with the “attitude of research.” Even in 
the universities students, though no longer required to appear 
with their hair close-cropped, convict-fashion, all wear the 
same black uniforms, symbol of the uniformity which is the 
object of the educational machine. The Imperial Universities, 
in fact, the highest institutions of learning, exist primarily not 
for the pursuit of truth and the acquisition of knowledge for 
its own sake, but, as official declarations put it, “ for the 
teaching of subjects highly essential to the State and for the 
purpose of cultivating the national morality.” Professors like 
Dr. Takegawa, formerly of the Kyoto Imperial University, 
who swerve from these paths of righteousness in quest of what 
they believe to be the truth, are dismissed from their posts. 

The study and use of the very arbitrary Chinese ideographs, 
though not necessarily debilitating, tend likewise to form a 
mind dependent on authority rather than on individual 
judgment, while the inculcation of the Shinto quasi-religion, 
which treats the Emperor as divine, tinges opposition to acts 
carried out in his name with blasphemy or sacrilege, and 
makes patriotism a dogma as rigid and even more powerful 
from its support by political weapons than the dogmas of the 
Catholic Church in medieval Europe. General Smuts’s warn- 
ing against the dangers of a “ servile mass-mentality ” would 
be quite beside the point in Japan. The Japanese are openly 
proud of the fact that, for practical purposes, they all think 
in exactly the same way on major national issues. The cul- 
mination of their unanimity is reached in the popular 
acclamations accorded to patriotic murderers, like the 
assassins of the moderate and unaggressive Prime Minister, 
Inukai, who wished to lead the nation along paths new and 
suspect. 

The exceptions to the rule at present are hardly important. 
Since the days of the Meiji Restoration, when English indi- 
vidualism and Occidental liberalism were fascinating novelties, 
and large numbers of Japanese came to be pathetically 
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enthusiastic over works such as Samuel Smiles’s Se/f-Help 
and Lord Avebury’s Uses of Life, while others took up rabbits 
and cock-fighting, few have emerged from the rigours of 
educational regimentation to think soberly and creatively 
along individual lines. Even at that, nothing could speak 
more highly of the innate capacities of the Japanese people 
than that these few have been able to survive their soul- 
maiming experience and have retained enough individuality 
to question, in their minds at least, the attitude and decisions 
of the authorities who determine the nature of a patriotic 
duty. 

Other causes and agencies are not wanting which maintain 
and stimulate the mass-mind. The dominance of the family 
over the individual is not without its importance in restraining 
the younger people from breaking away from the orthodoxy 
of their elders. Numerous patriotic societies fix and whip up 
their national enthusiasm. It becomes more than a social 
blunder not to expose a Rising Sun flag on national holidays. 
Newspapers are strictly censored by the Government of any- 
thing which savours of “‘ thought,” and disturbing news is 
eliminated. Such extracts from foreign periodicals as are 
reprinted are carefully selected with a view to preserving the 
confidence of the people in the Government’s foreign policy. 
The radio, again, furnishes an extremely valuable instrument 
of propaganda : generals and admirals not infrequently exhort 
the nation on the need for national defence and the righteous- 
ness of Japan’s foreign policy ; General Araki, though no 
longer in office, explains to listeners why Japan’s present 
naval inferiority is unjust ; but Professor Kisaburo Yokota, 
of the Tokyo Imperial University, who, by some oversight, 
was permitted to broadcast statements which some inter- 
preted as upholding the naval treaties and regretting Japan’s 
withdrawal from the League of Nations, opinions which the 
professor at once indignantly hastened to deny, incurred 
serious trouble with the Navy Office. Public lectures are 
delivered by navy and army men to well-filled houses; at 
Osaka on September 7th last, for instance, two naval officers 
told an audience of 5,000 that some of the Japanese sub- 
marines have a cruising radius of 15,000 miles, and that on 
the occasion of the Shanghai incident “a certain power was 
not able to do anything on account of the superiority of the 
Japanese navy,” And such is the ambivalence in the Japanese 
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mind that the audience—and probably even the speakers them- 
selves—did not see anything in the least inconsistent between 
these utterances and the claims, so adamantly put forward 
abroad, that submarines are mainly defensive, and that the 
present § : 5:3 ratio does not guarantee Japan security. 

Yet the ardour now prevalent for the army and navy is, in 
its present form, something new. The military and navy 
parties were hardly so popular in 1930. Their endeavours had 
been baulked by the civilian politicians on several occasions 
during the present céntury, as in the celebrated case of the 
two divisions, which led to the fall of General Katsura’s third 
ministry in 1913. Despite the previous success of the military 
organs in forcing the civilian Prince Saionji from office in 
1912, the consent of the governed was lacking to a ministry 
run by the militarists themselves. Again, the Civil Govern- 
ment would not have dared to conclude the London Naval 
Treaty in 1930, in the teeth of fierce opposition from the naval 
leaders, had it been sure that public opinion supported the 
navy as actively as it does now. 

How has this change come about? The Manchurian inci- 
dent is almost the complete answer. Even when tolerating 
the attacks of the civilian politicians on the army and navy, 
their training and lack of genuine political education have 
rendered the Japanese, at bottom, sympathetic with the armed 
forces. At heart they have always been inclined to the khaki 
uniform and the sabre rather than to the frock-coat and the 
note-sheaf. Simplicity and authoritarianism have always 
appealed to them more than the complexities and personal 
responsibilities of parliamentary politics. It needed but a 
focus for their feelings, a bugle-call to action. The Man- 
churian incident provided it. “ The State was in danger ”— 
and the army at a premium. The navy, especially after the 
Shanghai incident, was invested with a halo after the same 
pattern. 

Professional politicians in the Diet may attack, though 
indirectly, the domination of the Supreme Command as 
much as they choose. They may even, if they dare, pass a 
Japanese variant of Dunning’s Resolution: “That in the 
opinion of this House the power of the Supreme Command 
has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished.” 
But their thunder, heard though it may be, will pass despised. 
Even in the unimaginable event of the Budget, this year 
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allocating forty-eight per cent. of the national expenditure to 
the defence forces, being rejected, the Constitution provides 
that the Budget of the year before (1934— forty-five per cent.) 
be automatically renewed. Nor is Admiral Okada’s Cabinet 
likely to be seriously threatened by party men with less claim 
to represent the solidity of the nation so long as Azjojt, the 
crisis of 1935-6, looms ahead. Public opinion calls for unani- 
mity so long as the State is threatened from outside. Public 
opinion, only recently extended from the ambit of the feudal 
unit, conceives of nothing greater than the nation-State ; 
it does not accept the view that collective security involves 
the renunciation of some of a nation’s sovereign rights ; it 
has not come into contact with the doctrine that no nation 
should be judge in its own cause. Accordingly, the Japanese 
sincerely and devoutly believe that in their international 
problems—Manchukuo, the South Sea Mandates, the Wash- 
ington and London Treaties, population, industrial and 
commercial expansion—so far from acting aggressively, they 
are on the defensive. And unanimity, therefore, is the basis 
of naval and military dictation. In truth, Japan hardly needs 
a fascist movement ; with Yamato Damashit, the national 
spirit, as powerful as it is, fascism would be redundant. In 
essence it is there already, permeating the national conscious- 
ness, guiding the course of her politics. 
Joun W. Pater. 


LOPE DE VEGA: 1635-1935. 
Os August 27th, 1635, died the most prolific genius that 


Spain, and perhaps Europe, has ever known—Fray 

Lope Félix de Vega Carpio, “ phcenix of wits” and 
“ prodigy of nature,” to quote the epithets applied to him by 
his contemporaries, who for a generation and more outrivalled 
each other in paying him tributes of admiration, before an 
age of neo-classicism and decadence consigned him tempor- 
arily to something like oblivion. In this tercentenary year, 
which sees scholars and students all over the world, together 
with a hundred million people whose mother tongue is 
Spanish, paying him homage, it should be of interest to try 
to recapture something of the atmosphere of reverential awe 
with which his literary achievements were regarded in the 
Golden Age of Spain’s greatness. 

I am not alone in believing that Lope de Vega has the right 
to a place in that rare first rank of writers who share with him 
the attributes of universality, and outstanding among whom 
are Dante, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Milton, Calderén, Moliére 
and Goethe. So great are all these writers that it would be an 
irreverence to attempt to place them in order of merit : when 
such attempts are made, the results reflect little but the 
character of the age that makes them. Some have been given 
their proud position by virtue of a single masterpiece ; others, 
for their excellence in a single genre ; others, because in every 
work, if not on every page they have written, there is the 
authentic stamp of the very highest genius. “ There is one 
glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon and another 
glory of the stars: for one star differeth from another star 
in glory.” 

Wherein lies the claim of Lope de Vega to be included in 
this first rank of modern writers? In the magnitude of his 
achievement combined with the high level of excellence which 
he attained in relation to its astounding size. At his best, no 
English dramatist but Shakespeare can be compared with 
him, and only one or two can even reach the average of his 
quality, yet his published full-length dramas alone are more 
than ten times the number of Shakespeare’s. He could not, 
perhaps, either in dramatic or non-dramatic poetry, have 
fashioned one exquisite and perfect gem, though some may 
well see indications of potential perfection in the finest of the 
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Rimas Sacras. But he was not by profession a gem-cutter. He 
was the architect of a vast and beautiful city, which in 
places, it is true, overspreads the limits of wise planning, but 
stands firmly to-day as his imperishable monument and draws 
a constant stream of pilgrims from all over the world. He was 
the builder of a great cathedral, as immense as that of Seville 
and as lovely—a cathedral of which the detail may sometimes 
offend our sense of what is fitting and beautiful, in which we 
might welcome more restraint in the decoration, but in which 
we wander happily, and lose ourselves willingly, so ever- 
resent is our sense of its dignity, majesty and greatness. In 
his own day it was chiefly the bulk of his output that im- 
pressed even the best judges—one of the happiest of his 
eulogists was Cervantes—but as time went on the enduring 
nature of his greatest works became manifest, the various 
elements in the vast corpus of his production fell into their 
proper places, and finally he himself, after being forced by 
generations of critics into a position of inferiority to some of 
his dramatic contemporaries, emerged a head and shoulders 
greater than they, and, as many believe, will so remain. 


First and foremost, Lope de Vega is a dramatist, and within 
that field he was surely the most fertile inventor that ever 
lived. As we read the story of his life and note the rapidly 
mounting number of his plays, we have either to refuse 
credence to his own testimony or to marvel at his amazing 
industry and inventive genius. He had written over 130 plays 
before a single one of them was printed ; by 1603, when but 
little over 40, he had completed 230; in 1609, the date of the 
New Art of Making Plays (“ with one that I have finished this 
week ”’), 483; in 1618, 800; in 1620, after writing a fresh 
play weekly for two years, 900; in 1625, 1,070; in 1632, 
1,500. Shortly after Lope’s death, his friend Montalban adds 
300 more to the list and estimates the number of his one-act 
plays, which are not included in it, at 400. Exaggeration is 
not uncommon in these matters and, in the later estimates at 
least, may fairly safely be taken for granted. Some 450 of 
Lope’s plays, however, are still extant, and it is likely that 
many were destroyed and others remain to be discovered. 

So much for the rate at which he wrote, but what of the 
quality of the output? The reader who assumes that such 
rapid productiveness must spell carelessness will be surprised, 
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if he studies the best-known plays, and especially the latest 
in date, with some care, to find that they are as carefully 
constructed as those of Shakespeare. Lope is a master of 
illuminating exposition, of rapid action and of effective 
climax. Many of his dramas as a whole are excellently con- 
structed, and though some of the less-known plays are, by 
contrast, almost thrown together, his average standard 
was probably higher than has frequently been taken for 
granted. 

The vast number of Lope’s plays gives them the attraction 
of great variety. His sources range over the widest areas of 
time and place—he goes back almost as far as the Creation, 
and goes forward down to his own day. He draws upon 
mythology, the Bible, Greek and Roman history, hagiology, 
the legends and traditions of his own country, the history of 
a dozen countries more, contemporary life as observed by 
himself or reported by others, idealistic (and occasionally 
realistic) fiction, fables, apologues and even proverbs, and, 
of course, his own imagination. But, although within a large 
proportion of those classes he has masterpieces, the majority 
of his best plays are concerned either with Spanish history or 
with Spanish customs. In both classes he is the dramatist par 
excellence of his age ; in the former he not infrequently also 
transcends his age and makes a universal appeal. 

Consider first the variety of treatment in the plays dealing 
with Spanish history. Here is Los Prados de Leon, with its 
freshness, liveliness and idyllic rusticity ; a kind of Lopean 
As You Like It. But here also is La Desdichada Estefania, 
Lope’s Othello, with its tremendous third act which carries 
along the spectator in a rising tide of tragic horror. Here, in 
one play, is a mingling of tragic and comic; here, one of 
darker tragedy and milder comedy. Peribdvez, in the most 
realistic way, depicts actual rustic customs and presents 
genuine rustic characters, yet rises to great heights of passion. 
Fuente Ovejuna, another village play, has distilled one of 
Lope’s favourite ideas into an essence so concentrated that 
its language has become proverbial. A similar theme inspired 
El Mejor Alcalde, el Rey, but how different the treatment of 
it in that even greater play, with its dim historical back- 
ground, its Galician local colour and its clearly and con- 
vincingly drawn characters! Again, in the group of historical 
dramas, all strongly tinctured with tragedy, which play on 
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the theme of vengeance, how much variety there is in 
atmosphere, construction, treatment of the theme and 
characterisation! 

Equally characteristic of Lope de Vega, and perhaps on 
the whole more satisfying, are his comedies of manners. There 
are dramatists who probe so deeply that they wound, though 
the wound is health-bringing and purgative. There are others 
whose office is not to wound but to soothe, to induce not 
introspection but oblivion, to provide not problems but 
escapes from them. These dramatists, without penetrating 
beneath the surface, play upon that surface with such gaiety, 
brilliance and diversity of tone as to the ordinary man are 
hardly conceivable. Both may attain true greatness and with 
the ideals of both Lope has much in common. But he falis 
short of success more often in the first type of play than in the 
second. Never was his achievement in the comedy of manners 
more ably summed up than in the well-known words of 
Butler Clarke, applied by him, perhaps unfairly, to the whole 
corpus of Lope’s drama. It 1s, he says, “animated and 
picturesque, gay and reckless, narrow in ideas but outspoken 
and chivalrous like the men for whom it was intended: it 
affords a picture of a restricted and more or less imaginary 
society, so lifelike and so minute as to be unrivalled.” 

Much could be said, did space allow, of the means by which 
Lope produced so excellent a composite achievement. There 
is the plot, so involved and capricious, running away from us 
with shouts of laughter and dragging us after it. There is the 
bold use of one conventional device upon another : there are 
coincidences, intrigues of the under-plot, disguises, recon- 
ciliations. There is the pictorial representation of life in the 
capital, in the provinces, in the village, and in the country. 
There is the whole gamut of characterisation, the wealth of 
partially individualised types, “‘ not wholly in the busy world 
nor quite beyond it,” whom we accept so readily on the stage, 
though in the study they may seem lifeless. In particular 
there are the grand variety of heroines, the peasants, so 
convincingly rustic, and the enterprising and gallant lovers. 

And Lope de Vega has yet another claim to immortality as 
a dramatist : he is not only the creator of innumerable plays, 
and the inventor of scenes, climaxes, situations and charac- 
ters, but he is the father, the “ only begetter,” of the Spanish 
comedia as it was when he left it, and as it remained for nearly 
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two centuries after his death. He was himself not hesitant in 
claiming this of himself, as in the Eclogue to Claudius, where 
he says that the comedia owed to him the art of its beginning. 
Yet all its individual elements already existed when he began 
to write: what he did was to combine them, use them with 
distinction and give them the impress of his individuality, 
attracting in the process so many disciples and imitators that 
long before his death he had assured himself of the continuity 
of the tradition which he had created. He touched nothing 
without transforming it, and that into something not merely 
consistent with his own personality, but in close harmony 
with the temperament of his own audiences and with the 
people of Spain both of his own day and of ours. 

This, then, is Lope the dramatist : great in fecundity and 
productivity ; great in resource and inventiveness ; great in 
variety and range. Greater than all but a few in the univer- 
sality of his appeal; greater than perhaps any in Spain for the 
brilliance of his dramatic canvases ; greater than any without 
a doubt—unique, indeed—as the man who assured the 
Spanish comedia immortality. 


Those who know Lope de Vega only as a dramatist will be 
astonished when they are shown the twenty-one volumes of 
non-dramatic work which he contrived also to produce, and 
will ask if there can possibly be anything here worth preserv- 
ing. It is true that there are a number of poems which may 
safely be left in the decent obscurity to which the centuries 
have consigned them, and which none but students will have 
any desire to disturb. At the same time, Lope de Vega was 
always atrue poet. The dullest and most arid pages have their 
redeeming passages, their vivid pictures, their arresting 
phrases. With these qualifications we may dismiss a number 
of minor works which would by common consent be left out 
from a brief enumeration. We cannot, however, omit the 
Isidro, a long poem which has certainly been badly treated by 
the critics. Granted that those not fortunate enough to be 
natives of Madrid may not feel Lope’s interest in the canonised 
ploughman who is its patron saint, granted also that Lope’s 
poem of homage to him has many wearisome passages, it 
remains under several aspects a work of considerable merit. 
He uses for his poem a short-lined stanza, “ for I do not be- 
lieve the long Italian line is any better than our own, which 
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some Italians envy and have tried to imitate.” They might 
well envy a poet who could sustain this metre, over a work of 
some 10,000 lines, rhyming throughout, and could so con- 
sistently maintain an impression of lightness and gaiety— 
“‘ der Eindruck eines selbstgefallig tanzelnden Schreitens,” as 
Dr. Vossler so aptly terms it. Then one admires in the Isidro 
passages of real lyric grace and beauty, and others full of 
that humorous realism which so frequently recurs in Spanish 
literature and often where one least expects it. And one is 
delighted with the informality of the poem; the impossible 
ploughman might so easily have become revolting and 
repellent, whereas after a few pages we feel quite at home 
with him—he might almost have existed! Even if we may 
not see, in Lope’s presentation of his hero, a touch of the 
universality of genius, we must allow that the Jsizdro deserves 
to be rescued from obscurity, to be sampled by the general 
reader and to be read with care and interest by the student. 

This is even truer of the Shepherds of Bethlehem (Pastores 
de Belén), which is written in prose with verse intercalations. 
The prose narrative is hardly of interest to any save students, 
but the lyrics both charm and astonish the uninitiated reader 
by their diversity and their intrinsic beauty. Many of them 
should be translated into English, for all save one or two are 
quite unknown to the English-reading public. Even in their 
brief refrains there is a wealth of poetry to which no cursory 
survey can do justice. And not least attractive is the simple 
and touching dedication of the book to the author’s son 
Carlos Félix, followed immediately by those majestic intro- 
ductory tercets in which the sonority of the Spanish language 
has full play. 

One of the practical results of this tercentenary, it may be 
hoped, will be the focusing of attention upon Lope de Vega 
as a lyric poet. Here we can only stay for a word on Lope’s 
sonnets. By what perverse trick of genius, we may ask, was 
the very man whom we should have expected to be incapable 
of writing a single good sonnet enabled not infrequently to 
approach perfection in that difficult art ?. The sonnet requires 
intense concentration, adherence to a single idea, a great 
economy of language and an unusual talent for word-selection 
—all of these qualities rare in an extremely fertile writer. 
Yet Lope, though always prolific and often diffuse, is not as 
a rule verbose, and his sonnets, notably those in the Rimas 
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Sacras, though by no means always successful, are at their 
best of the very highest standard. There is ample gold in 
them for the lover of poetry who will leave aside the idea that 
Lope was simply a dramatist and hunt for his hidden treasure. 

Lastly, we come to what is generally considered to be the 
first in merit of Lope’s non-dramatic works, the Dorotea. In 
several ways this is an unusual production. Few books can 
have been begun, as this was, when their author was about 
twenty-five and only completed and published when he was 
just seventy, so that it bears signs both of youth and of old 
age. Few works, again, written in dramatic form, can fairly 
be described as “ non-dramatic”’: Lope himself termed it 
an “‘ action in prose ” and it has five acts, divided into scenes 
and interspersed with lyric passages. But there is more talk 
in it than action and it is five times the length of an ordinary 
play: in its original form, in short, it is both unacted and 
unactable. 

To Lope de Vega it was very dear—not only, we may 
suppose, because its somewhat languid plot thinly veils 
episodes of his own autobiography, but because he had kept 
it for so long in the precious intimacy with which an author 
always regards an unpublished manuscript which has cost 
him travail. We cannot doubt that, had he written nothing 
else than the Dorotea, Lope would still take a high place in 
Spanish literature. Two faults the book has, it is true: a plot 
almost devoid of intrinsic interest and the garrulity of an old 
wives’ tale. At its best, nevertheless, the dialogue is vivid, 
animated, facile and diverting, “‘ full of wise saws,” like Don 
Quixote, and admirably revelatory of the characters which 
have chiefly been responsible for making it great. Even in 
this brief glance, a word must be devoted to the beauty of 
the lyrics intercalated in the book—not only lovely in them- 
selves, with the loveliness now of the meadow-blossom, now 
of the china shepherdess, but also so admirably adapted to 
the old-world tale which they illumine. 


Lope de Vega, who in his own day bestrode the Spanish 
world like a Colossus, and before his death already saw himself 
assured of a brilliant following, both at home and abroad, was 
not so well treated during the century and a half which 
followed the decline of the drama. “ From the moment 
Voltaire discovered that Shakespeare was a drunken savage,” 
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it has been aptly said, “‘ Shakespeare has stood as a monument 
of the gulf that divides the French and the English genius.” 
And from the moment that the eighteenth century discovered 
that the great Lope de Vega was a mad barbarian with only 
occasional lucid moments, Lope de Vega’s genius has repre- 
sented the gulf dividing the eighteenth century in Spain from 
every other century, before it or since. He fell into almost 
universal disrepute : it would be ludicrous to reproduce the 
most violent judgments passed upon him by the most 
exaggerated neo-classicists. When the inevitable Romantic 
reaction came in favour of the Golden Age, it was Calderon 
who was raised to the skies, both in Spain and in Germany, 
rather than Lope. Only in the eighteen-fifties did Lope’s 
work once more begin to take its due place in Spain and Lope’s 
fame tend to rival that of Calderén. That tendency is now 
very much more marked than then, and this new tercentenary 
sees him more securely established in the judgments of 
Spanish and foreign critics and in the affections of the 
Spanish people than ever since the end of the Golden Age. 
We may hope that during this present year and hereafter he 
may not only be eulogised, but read, in which case we need 
not fear for his reputation as long as the language in which 
he wrote endures. 
E. Atuison PEERs. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 


EXT year the University of London will celebrate the 

centenary ofits birth. The occasion will be one of grati- 

fying retrospection and sanguine anticipation. None 
of those who witnessed its rather stormy nativity can now 
testify to its amazing development, but there are some who 
can speak of the remarkable evolution which has taken place 
in the last half-century. When at the Graduation Dinner in 
1931 at Drapers’ Hall I was privileged to propose the health 
of the 3,000 new graduates I ventured to recall what the 
University was like in the ’seventies and ’eighties of last 
century. After dinner several of those present asked me to 
put together some of my reminiscences of those earlier days. 
On that occasion I said : 


May I recall what the University of London was fifty years ago, 
or even forty years ago, when I was elected by my fellow graduates 
in Convocation to the Senate? What was the condition of things 
then? There was no such Presentation ceremony as we have 
witnessed to-day, no Graduation dinner or dance, no Abbey 
ceremony, no procession through the public streets, no ultra- 
violet illumination for those on the platform. There was no 
Foundation Dinner ; indeed, I take some little credit for having, 
when I was Vice-Chancellor, rediscovered Foundation Day— 
November 28th, 1836, and having had the pleasure of giving the 
first two Foundation Dinners at my house. There were no con- 
stituent colleges, no internal degrees; there were no honorary 
degrees; there were no court, no officers’ training corps, no Union. 
There were no soft options or substitutes for the Matriculation 
Examination. Convocation existed then, as it does now, as an 
interesting debating society, but it had then what it has not now 
—the power of accepting or rejecting any new or supplemental 
charter. This “‘ mere Examining Board,” as it was derisively called, 
endeavoured to realise the duty imposed on it by its first charter— 
to hold forth to all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects an oppor- 
tunity of pursuing a liberal course of education, and to reward 
proficiency by degrees. It maintained a high standard for 
its Pass Degrees, often the envy, and sometimes the despair, of 
older universities. It was the first university in the British Isles 
to admit women to its degrees. The Senate consisted only of Crown 
and Convocation nominees in the proportion of three to one. I 
remember when I first joined the Senate in 1892 I was over- 
whelmed by the importance of the personnel of that body. Sir 
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James Paget was the Vice-Chancellor. Amongst the Senators 
were Lord Acton, Lord Hannen, Arthur Balfour, Sir Edward Fry, 
Sir Julian Goldsmid, Sir John Lubbock, Professor Huxley, and 
Dr. Routh. There were giants in those days, and those men did 
not think it beneath their dignity to serve the interests of “ the 
mere Examining Board.” 


Earl Granville, who succeeded the first Chancellor, the Duke 
of Devonshire, in 1856 held that office until his death in 1891. 
His was a very picturesque and gracious figure at the annual 
degree-givings in May at Burlington Gardens. During his 
reign women began to be presented for degrees, and at first 
were few in number ; the Chancellor showed a nice considera- 
tion for the sex by rising to hand the parchment to each lady 
graduate, while he sat to confer degrees upon those of the 
unfair sex. His successor, the Earl of Derby, held office as 
Chancellor for only two years, 1891-3. On Presentation Day, 
1892, he made a memorable speech in which he said : 


Our freedom from special connections, and the absolute inde- 
pendence of our examiners, gives us a marked advantage in respect 
of the value of our degrees. People know that we are not auditing 
our own accounts. An Examiner whose duty requires him to pluck 
his own pupil thereby to some extent seems to condemn his own 
teaching. 


Lord Derby was succeeded in 1893 by the first and only 
Chancellor who was himself a graduate of the University of 
London—Farrer, Lord Herschell. He had been a student at 
University College and took the B.A. degree with honours in 
Classics in 1857. He had been Solicitor-General and twice 
Lord Chancellor, and had the reputation of “ prodigious 
powers of acquisition and application.” He proved to be 
more regular in presiding at the Senate than some of his pre- 
decessors and successors in that office. Short of stature, of 
Semitic countenance, his dark brown eyes indicated the 
alertness and precision of his mind. It was during Lord 
Herschell’s chancellorship, which continued until his untimely 
death in Washington in 1899, that reconstitution of the 
University became the subject of acute controversy. On 
Presentation Day, 1894, Lord Herschell said : 


It ought to be a condition if any change is made in the constitu- 
tion of this university, that it should not render it less fit and able 
to discharge the work which it has done so well for all these years ; 
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and no enlargement of its sphere by the addition of teaching 
functions should be allowed to impair the high standard which it 
has hitherto exacted. 

The Chancellor had learnt something from the over- 
whelming defeat he had sustained in Convocation on May 
12th, 1891, when he moved the approval of a new charter 
which was rejected by 461 to 197 at the largest meeting of 
Convocation on record. After the lamented death of Lord 
Herschell, in 1899, the Whig tradition was maintained by the 
appointment of the Earl of Kimberley as Chancellor. He was 
reputed to have been “ one of the cleverest boys at Eton ” in 
his time, and had taken first class in the final classical schools 
at Oxford. He had held many offices under Gladstone, was 
a fluent speaker and discarded the use of notes. 

By the Charter of 1858 and until the reconstitution of 1898 
the Senate consisted of thirty-six Fellows exclusive of the 
Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor ; one-fourth of the number 
was to be chosen by the Crown from a list of three persons to 
be nominated by Convocation, the other three-fourths were 
appointed directly by the Crown under the Sign Manual. 
During those forty years nominations by Convocation were 
made by the whole body of Graduates, not voting in faculties 
as has been the case since 1898. The Crown never failed to 
appoint the candidate who had received the largest number 
of votes. I possess the warrant signed by Queen Victoria 
when I was appointed to the Senate in February 1893, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of “ Our Right Trusty and 
well beloved Cousin and Councillor Robert Viscount Sher- 
brooke.” The other Convocation nominations are recited in 
the warrant, viz. Henry Greenway Howse, M.S., M.B., and 
Alfred William Bennett, M.A., B.Sc. The voting on that 
occasion had been, Collins 855, Howse 642, Bennett 210. 

Fifty years ago the Chairman of Convocation was Dr. John 
Storrar, M.D. He was the second incumbent of that office, the 
first having been Dr. Charles James Foster, LL.D. Dr. 
Storrar was a stout, portly person, who filled, rather than 
adorned, the Chair. He was not very alert or skilled in the 
conduct of a meeting. I remember on one occasion when 
the show of hands made it difficult to determine the result, 
the Chairman counted the hands inaudibly—and instead of 
satisfying our expectant curiosity convulsed us with laughter 
by saying, “‘ Ah, I see the majority has it.”” He was succeeded 
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in 1885 by Frederic John Wood, LL.D., who held office with 
dignity and impartiality from 1885 to 1892, during which 
period stormy debates occurred in large meetings of Convoca- 
tion on the subject of reconstitution of the University. At 
that time Convocation had the right of accepting or rejecting 
any new or supplemental charter, a power that was abrogated 
by the Act of 1898, and thereafter Convocation was reduced 
to little more than an academic debating society. Dr. Wood’s 
successor, in 1892, was the late Sir Edward Henry Busk, 
M.A., LL.B., who held the Chair of Convocation until 1923. 

Fifty years ago and, indeed, from 1870 to the end of last 
century, the headquarters of the University were in Burling- 
ton Gardens. It had previously been lodged, at the expense 
of the Government, successively at Somerset House, Marl- 
borough House, and Burlington House. The site and buildings 
at Burlington Gardens were intended as a permanent home 
for the University and were wholly provided by the Govern- 
ment. They were opened in state by H.M. Queen Victoria, 
on May 11th, 1870. In Her Majesty’s gracious reply to an 
address read by the Chancellor, Earl Granville, allusion was 
made to “the beautiful and spacious building provided by 
the liberality of Parliament for the University of London ” ; 
the hope was expressed that a ‘‘ new era ” was opened in the 
history of the University, “‘the achievements of which have 
already justified the expectations of the patriotic and enlight- 
ened men by whose efforts, and on whose advice, it was 
founded.” The interior of the building provided a theatre for 
public functions, a library, numerous examination halls and 
laboratories, a Senate room, accommodation for the officers, 
and a printing-room for the confidential preparation of 
examination papers. In order to mark the academic charac- 
ter of the building its exterior frontage to Burlington Gardens 
was, and still is, adorned with life-size statues of Bentham, 
Milton, Newton, Harvey and others. 

The Senate room was on the first floor, a handsome 
chamber with windows to Burlington Gardens. I was much 
impressed with the august and solemn character which dis- 
tinguished the procedure of the Senate when I was elected to 
it in 1893. We sat around a great square mahogany table 
covered with an immaculate blue cloth. We did not rise to 
speak, and this sometimes occasioned some embarrassment 
as to who had the parole. Professor Huxley in his later years 
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was rather deaf, and as the speaker, being seated, was not 
easily distinguishable the Professor occasionally broke in 
while another Senator was addressing the chair. Otherwise 
the proceedings were characterised by great decorum, 
divisions were infrequent, sittings were not prolonged, the 
minutes usually occupied only a few pages octavo and con- 
sisted largely of pass lists. 

It was by Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Act of 1867 that the 
University was accorded Parliamentary representation. Mr. 
Robert Lowe (1811-92) was the first Member for the Univer- 
sity and sat from 1868 to 1880, when he was raised to the 
_ peerage, as Viscount Sherbrooke. Mr. Disraeli facetiously 
observed that the seat was created expressly for Mr. Lowe, 
since from it he might be enabled to destroy any Liberal 
Government in which he took office. Old members of Convo- 
cation will recall the tall figure with white hair and albino 
eyes who put in an annual attendance on the May Presenta- 
tion days in the theatre at Burlington Gardens. He was 
succeeded in the representation by Sir John Lubbock, who 
sat till 1900, when he was raised to the peerage as Lord 
Avebury. Sir John Lubbock was in many ways an ideal 
representative for a university, respected in the City as 
a high financial authority, himself an accomplished man of 
science and popular author. He had already achieved a 
parliamentary reputation, had been responsible for several 
Acts, including that which gave us additional bank holidays ; 
he accordingly enjoyed a well-deserved popularity. During 
the Home Rule debates of fifty years ago, however, he 
incurred the hostility of many Liberals by his opposition to 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish proposals. A University of London 
Liberal Association (of which I was hon. secretary for some 
years) was formed. They made a protest to Sir John on 
account of his anti-Home Rule attitude, and 1886 saw Mr. 
Frederic Harrison standing against him at the General Election. 
Lubbock secured an easy victory by 1,314 votes against 516 
for Harrison. In 1890 he succeeded Lord Rosebery as Chair- 
man of the London County Council. Although rather a dull 
and monotonous speaker in the House and on Presentation 
days, Lubbock was a most attractive personality and a genial 
host. I enjoyed his hospitality at his country house at Down, 
in Kent, and also at his scientific breakfasts at 2 St. James’s 
Square, where one was privileged to meet many scientists 
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both of British and foreign nationality. The last time I saw 
him was a few days before his death. He requested me to call 
on him one Sunday morning. I found him very weak and pale 
and lying on a sofa. In his diary* under May 3rd, 1913, is 
this, the last entry made, “Saw Sir W. Collins on University 
of London business.” He said that he wanted to tell me how 
entirely he agreed with an interview by me in the Morning 
Post (April 17th, 1913), severely criticising the Report of the 
Haldane Royal Commission on the University. 

When Lubbock went to the Upper House as Lord Avebury 
in 1900, in the middle of the Boer War, Sir Edward Busk, 
who had been Chairman of Convocation for eight years and 
Parliamentary Agent to Lubbock, was promptly brought out 
as the Unionist candidate. The University Liberal Associa- 
tion insisted upon my standing as the Liberal candidate. Sir 
Michael Foster was thereupon induced by leading Conserva- 
tive and academic graduates to enter the field as a second 
Unionist candidate opposed to Irish Home Rule and in cordial 
support of the Government policy in South Africa. The 
Ballot Act does not apply to university elections and we 
went through five days’ tedious drudgery of open voting 
interspersed with reading and recording proxies. The final 
result was, Foster 1,271, Collins 863, Busk 586. In seconding 
the vote of thanks to the returning officer, Vice-Chancellor 
Roscoe, I cordially congratulated Sir Michael Foster on his 
victory, and added that I also congratulated the Government 
Whips on having caught a very remarkable biological speci- 
men which I thought they would have some difficulty in 
classifying. When later on Sir Michael Foster faltered in his 
support of the Government, and contemplated crossing the 
floor of the House, F. C. Gould took up my simile and repre- 
sented Foster in academic cap as half bird and half reptile 
and as being much exercised as to which lobby he should 
enter and on which side of the House he should sit. When Sir 
Michael finally crossed the floor of the House he intimated 
that in accordance with precedent he would resign his seat, 
but he subsequently changed his mind and omitted to do so. 

When I matriculated in 1876 Dr. W. B. Carpenter was 
Registrar of the University. He was a very learned but 
austere man, somewhat formidable to undergraduates when 


* Life of Sir Fobn Lubbock, Lord Avebury, H. G. Hutchinson. 1914. Vol. II, p. 218. 
} See Westminster Gazette, Jan. 12th, 1905. 
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they nervously tendered their fees for examinations. He had 
been a lecturer at the London Hospital and University College 
and was a prolific author on scientific subjects. He belonged 
to the well-known Unitarian family and played the organ at 
the Hampstead Church. He acted as Registrar from 1856 to 
1879. It was once my fate to oppose him in public debate, 
but, despite the disparity of our years, he bore no resentment 
at my audacity. He lived close to me and we often met at 
the post-box hard by late at night and entered into brief 
conversations as we walked to our respective homes. Dr. 
Carpenter was succeeded in the Registrarship in 1879 by Mr. 
Arthur Milman, M.A., who held office until 1896 and upon 
retirement was appointed by the Crown a Member of the 
Senate. Rather frigid and essentially official in manner he 
served the University well. He seemed to regard Convocation 
with some disdain and apprehension. Mr. T. Le Marchant 
Douse was for many years Clerk to the Senate and was 
succeeded by Mr. Alfred Milnes, M.A., who later became 
Registrar to the External Side of the University. In earlier 
days the examination papers were not printed but repro- 
duced on the premises, in facsimile from the exquisite hand- 
writing of Mr. Douse and Mr. Milnes. 

It was during Sir Arthur Riicker’s principalship in 1907 
that, greatly to my surprise, he informed me that the Senate 
wished to elect me as Vice-Chancellor, a post which I held for 
three years. I ventured to secure the revision of the Standing 
Orderswith a view to regularise procedure, and torearrange the 
Senate room in the interest of what I may call the “‘ mechanics 
of order.’ To this end I transferred the Vice-Chancellor’s 
chair from the floor by the door to a raised dais of three tiers 
on the west side of the Senate room. The three Registrars 
facing the chair occupied the lowest tier, on the next to the 
right and left of the chair were the seats for the Chairman of 
Convocation and the principal officer. This rearrangement had 
the salutary effect of breaking up some of the coteries which 
had developed in the Senate. The Chancellor, Lord Rosebery, 
rarely attended, and on three Presentation days left me the 
embarrassing duty of giving the degrees and addressing the 
assembly. 

I have briefly sketched some of the features of the Univer- 
sity of London prior to either of the reconstitutions which it 
underwent in 1898 and 1926. Such it had been since it opened 
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its doors widely in 1858 in obedience to the principle advo- 
cated by Grote, viz. : 


It is for the University of London to proclaim the comprehensive 
principle that while testing by strict examination the amount of 
acquired knowledge, and requiring reasonable evidence of antece- 
dent continuous study, it will no more tie down the deserving 
student to a few privileged colleges than to a particular religious 
creed. 


This “‘mere Examining Board” was commended in the report 
of Lord Selborne’s Commission (1889) as having “ done a 
great work and established for its degrees a high reputation,” 
while even the Haldane Commission of 1913 could not forbear 
to testify to ‘‘ the undoubted success which it achieved as an 
examining body, and the beneficial effects of the encourage- 
ment it gave to systematic study.” Thus had the Senate of 
the unreconstituted University endeavoured for sixty years 
to carry out the mandate of its charter “ to hold forth to all 
classes and denominations of our faithful subjects without 
any distinction whatsoever, an encouragement for pursuing 
a regular and liberal course of education” 
Witiiam J. Coiiins. 


IS THERE A 
CONSENSUS PHILOSOPHORUM ? 


HE obvious fact of diversity and conflict of opinions 
[ among philosophers during the past two or three thou- 
sand years is a handy weapon for despatching the 
philosopher when he ventures to make any claim to speak 
with authority. And I have sometimes wondered whether it 
would not be possible to discover some measure of agreement, 
some common body of truth, in the diverse schools which have 
grown up during the period of reflection in the history of our 
civilisation. If tendencies making for unanimity could be 
found even among the greatest systems, such trends or 
currents might be brought into some kind of correlation, and 
thus serve to increase the volume of agreement which might 
advance with cumulative force in the direction of rationality. 
There is a vague court of appeal to which thinkers occa- 
sionally resort known as the consensus gentium, the agree- 
ment of humanity, common or universal agreement regarding 
certain accepted notions. Although it would be difficult if not 
impossible to specify what these notions are about which 
everybody is supposed to be agreed, yet when the appeal is 
made by thoughtful writers, I think most of us would yield 
that they make the point which they wish to make. We do feel 
that there is a realm of universality or catholicity of judgment 
which enters into our common experience. An illustration 
which occurs to me at the moment is that by the consensus 
gentium the world of perceived objects seems to have a 
reality of its own independently of our perception of it ; or, 
again, despite the extraordinary vividness of dreams, there is 
a difference between such images and our world of waking life, 
as when Hume rightly affirms that percepts differ from 
images “in the force or liveliness with which they strike the 
mind.” The subject almost tempts one to dwell upon it, 
because it might well be maintained, I think, that this com- 
mon consent of universal experience, implicitly or explicitly 
acknowledged, is the basis of all our science and philosophy, 
at least so far as the materials are concerned.” 


*Cf. Wm. James, The Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 289. ‘‘ Taking human 
experience in a general way, the choosings of different men are to a great extent the 
game. The race as a whole largely agrees as to what it shall notice and name; and 
among the noticed parts we select in much the same way for accentuation and 
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Leaving such considerations aside, however, the main 
question before us arises naturally enough from reflection 
upon the common consent of mankind. Can we not look for a 
corpus of common agreement among philosophers? Or, if we 
cannot find such a general body of truth, to which, on a 
majority vote, the leading thinkers of all ages would give their 
approval, may we not at least inquire whether such an 
expectation is inherently reasonable, and within the order of 
reference of philosophy in its final function. Tennyson, who 
united in his genius much of the prophet and philosopher, gave 
an inkling of an affirmative answer to both these questions in 
his well-known lines of Locksley Hall on “ the Vision of the 
world,” “ the march of mind,” “ the heir of all the ages, in the 
foremost files of time,” and his clear declaration : 


Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 


Such an “unearned increment” of knowledge, if not of 
wisdom, certainly presupposes permanence amid change, a 
spiritual “‘ deposit ”’ in the evolution of thought—a “‘ deposit”’ 
which, like leaven, is quick with life in the “ organism of 
truth.” 

One naturally passes from common sense to science. The 
claims to a consensus of scientists upon matters which fall 
within their several fields are certainly much more impressive 
at first sight than any which can be made on behalf of their 
philosophical brethren. And, further, the pragmatic test 
reinforces such claims beyond anything that can be asserted 
in the realm of more theoretical pronouncements. The 
astounding advances of applied science in our modern civilisa- 
tion meet us on every hand. Whether the Newtonian physics 
has been superseded by recent hypotheses of relativity, the 
Quantum Theory, etc., or not, affords endless opportunities to 
discussions between the more philosophical physicists and 
mathematicians of the day ; but no sensible person can deny 
that what science has elucidated enables us to travel with 
swiftness and accuracy on land and sea and in the air, and to 
speak and hear across the world by means of radio, and to use 
X-rays for therapeutic purposes—to give but a fewillustrations. 
preference, or subordination and dislike. . , .{ Each of us dichotomizes the Kosmos in a 
different place.” This has some bearing upon the discussion of agreement between 


philosophers, notably Schiller’s answer to the question at issue, and will come up later 
on, 
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Hence, we may and must readily admit that the faith of 
scientists in a considerable measure of acquired knowledge is 
proved by their works. But, apart from such achievements in 
discovery, invention and the genetic hypotheses of evolving life, 
there are innumerable differences of opinion and principle 
among scientists as to the explanation of the phenomena which 
are being elucidated and applied to the interests of human 
society. In other words, as science becomes more philo- 
sophical, as it is plainly and necessarily becoming, to an 
increasing extent in our own time, it is developing the 
symptoms of divergence which characterise the more preten- 
tious efforts of philosophy. Even a “ Science of Sciences ” 
cannot cure the disposition towards disagreement. In addition 
to the myriad unsolved problems in each special science, there 
exist vast tracts of mystery with consequential diversities of 
theory, as to the relations between the units and the principles 
which exist in any one science and those which are employed 
in other sciences. Such a “ Science of Sciences ” could at best 
give us the material side of the universe (by “ material” I 
mean the contents) and we should still need to turn to philo- 
sophy for the study of the relations, forms, categories and 
principles which are essential to a more adequate explanation 
of the universe, and which our rationality desiderates. And 
such a task belongs to metaphysics or philosophy in its ulti- 
mate sense. Even the cosmologies of pre-Socratic speculation 
failed to avoid this danger, for they became rival theories of 
the cosmos. It is true that from Thales to Anaxagoras we 
discern a kind of progress towards the Golden Age of Greek 
Philosophy in Socrates, Plato and Aristotle; but the fact 
remains evident that cosmology cannot in itself save us from 
the disagreements which seem to be implicit in philosophical 
speculation. And from that fact we may derive a suggestion 
which will not be without its value. 

Let us now seek to recapitulate briefly the history of 
attempts which have been made to rise above the various 
philosophies with a view to their co-ordination in a larger 
system, a kind of critical and constructive Philosophy of 
Philosophies, in which a hypothetical consensus philosophorum 
would necessarily be implicit. 

A religious motive for unification was present in the work 
of Philo, Plotinus, and the Neo-Platonists generally. The 
Hellenic and the Hebraic strains of thought were brought 
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together in a mystical doctrine of the Deity, conceived as 
filling the universe and manifesting Himself through inter- 
mediary powers, of which the Logos was the divine and chief 
Mediator between God and men. In the resulting systematisa- 
tion of this school, the teachings of Moses and the Hebrew 
prophets were brought into relationship with the philosophies 
of the Greeks, particularly of Pythagoras and Plato. This 
mystical unification of preceding thought by comprehension 
and transcendence is typical of a process which is at work in 
the spiritual experience of many individual pilgrims of all 
ages. The place of the spiritual life is central and dominant. 
Throughout the early and medieval periods of Christian his- 
tory, philosophy continued to be ruled by religion. The dog- 
matic function of the Church was thus exercised ; and it was 
only a question of time when the free mind of man should 
break through the closed system of authority. 

When the reaction set in, both religious belief and philo- 
sophy became intensely individualistic. Great importance 
was given to reason as against faith. Although a multiplicity 
of sects and schools sprang up, each had confidence in its own 
view of the rational and the true. Kant’s Critical Philosophy 
deprived the world of this easy sense of security. He sharply 
delimited the sphere of the human understanding, and found 
the ultimate function of universal philosophy to consist in the 
practical direction of the Good Will and the supremacy of the 
values of life. This opened a new era and disclosed a richer 
vein in philosophy than the world had known since the time 
of Plato and Aristotle. 

It was reserved for Hegel to make the most stupendous 
effort ever made in the direction of the organisation of the 
history of philosophy. Using the ancient Greek idea of 
Becoming, or, as we are accustomed to regard it, Evolution, 
Hegel applied ruthlessly his own rationalising logic to the 
successive stages of human reflection. 

As Professor Hocking says: “ The final truth at which he 
arrives is that the world is Spirit: understanding that it is 
the nature of the Spirit to express itself in these dialectical 
developments in the world of ideas, in nature, and in history. 
The universe is the living and progressive embodiment of an 
absolute thinking-process. And we, if we come upon the right 
dialectical connection of ideas, find there the essence of 
reality, and reproduce the scheme of the world in ourselves. 
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He achieves a world-view of vast empirical and historical 
richness without eclecticism.’’* 

The reference to eclecticism brings forcibly before us other 
efforts to make a mosaic of philosophies without the deep 
underlying principles on which Hegel built his temple. Victor 
Cousin (1792-1867), a French philosopher and educator, 
followed a track that was more manifestly eclectic. On the 
basis of a fourfold division of systems into Idealism, Sen- 
sualism (or what the English school call Empiricism), Scep- 
ticism and Mysticism, Cousin sought to show that each school 
is not false but incomplete, “ and that in reuniting all incom- 
plete systems we should have a complete philosophy, adequate 
to the totality of consciousness.”” The obvious defects of such 
an attempt to pick and choose require little comment. And 
one may as well admit that, apart from some accepted 
principle of objective validity, all efforts at establishing a 
consensus of philosophers labour under the same disability. 
The bias of the collector of anthologies is apt to play its 

art. 

The growth of the natural sciences during the modern 
period projected the matter and the method of science into 
philosophy and its manifold activities. Auguste Comte, 
another Frenchman (1798-1857), sought to organise all con- 
ceptions of our knowledge of man, society and the world under 
the theological, the metaphysical and the positive (or experi- 
ential) stages, of which three the positive is the chief and the 
most fruitful. Such a phase of investigation was bound to 
arise in the period of increasing scientific progress, and it was 
Comte’s part to supply such a division of method. The elimi- 
nation of the first two stages from the resultant Positivism, 
however, runs counter to the establishment of a system of the 
consensus of philosophers. It cuts the knot of the inquiry into 
first causes, and limits reasonable activity to the phenomenal 
data. In the sociological field, this method produced its 
greatest results. Neither the theological nor the metaphysical 
function can be totally discarded in the full gamut of man’s 
intellectual orientation. Instead of crude, we need critical 
interpretations of experience, and the mystery of the universe 
will ever incline the human spirit to the recognition of what is 
beyond the things that are seen and temporal. And similarly, 
the forms, categories and essences of percipient reality will not 

* W. E. Hocking, Types of Philosophy, pp. 433-4. 
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be laid as mere metaphysical ghosts. Doubtless, much of our 
contemporary thinking is still under the influence of Positiv- 
ism, as we may see in the vogue of Behaviourism in Psycho- 
logy. We scarcely need Comte’s own final establishment of a 
religion of mankind as the Grandétre, with its apparatus of 
worship and ceremonial, to remind us that “ we are such stuff 
as dreams are made of,” and that beneath the phenomenal lies 
the noumenal. 

My time will not permit me to do more than mention Kuno 
Fischer’s History of Modern Philosophy, or Renouvier’s 
Esquisse d’une Classification Systématique des Doctrines 
Philosophiques (Paris, 1885), in which the principal doctrines 
of philosophical problems are gathered together in an in- 
structive review by a great French realist. But I should 
like to refer to the vitalising work done by the late Rudolph 
Eucken in Germany, the Idealism of Italy, and the unifying 
tendencies displayed by Professor A. N. Whitehead. In a 
profound sense, Eucken’s work is inspired by the intuition 
that a spiritual principle runs through the whole of philosophy. 
It is his conviction and task that this principle is implicit in 
human life, and that it represents—nay, more, that it 7s—the 
universal and divine value of universal experience in all ages, 
past, present and future. Philosophy is much more than a 
series of problems to which answers may be more or less 
tentatively proffered. It is infinitely more than the life of the 
individual or the epoch. It transcends all scientific discoveries 
and applications. It is that which brings into clear conscious- 
ness man’s true and deep nature, in all its range and scope. 
Art, literature, morality, culture are but the outskirts of the 
ways of the Divine spirit, which finds in religion and philosophy 
its own nature and worth. The spiritual life is universal, and 
philosophy brings it into consciousness of itself. Eucken’s 
reviews of the history of thought furnish a consistent yet 
ever-changing kaleidoscope of the deep work and demand 
of the spiritual life in which all values, worths and aspira- 
tions find their soil and growth, their flower, fruitage and 
seed. The work of Croce and Gentile in Italy illustrates 
also the neo-Hegelian Idealism as applied to history; as 
Ruggiero states their theme. “To-day the idea of the 
development of philosophical thought is beginning to take 
hold upon people’s minds, and is inducing them to deter- 
mine more precisely the exact position occupied by the 
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corner-stones of the philosophy of ancient and modern 
times.”’* 

With Whitehead’s Philosophy of Organism I cannot here 
deal; but his tendency towards a discovery of the universal 
in the particular systems of all the great philosophies is un- 
mistakable. A few extracts from his Process and Reality must 
suffice. Speaking of the common criticism of the ill-success of 
philosophy, viz. that “ European thought is represented as 
littered with metaphysical systems, abandoned and unrecon- 
ciled,” he replies: “Such an assertion tacitly fastens upon 
philosophy the old dogmatic test. The same criterion would 
fasten ill-success upon science. . . . At the very least, men 
do what they can in the way of systematisation, and in the 
event achieve something. The proper test is not that of 
finality, but of progress.” ‘“‘ There may be rival schemes, 
inconsistent among themselves ; each with its own merits and 
its own failures. It will then be the purpose of research to 
conciliate the differences.” 

Before proceeding to estimate briefly the possibility of 
establishing some kind of agreement among philosophers, I 
would like to refer to a symposium on the subject, Must 
Philosophers Disagree?, recorded in the Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society (Supplementary Volume XII, 1933). Dr. 
F. C. S. Schiller led off with his accustomed brilliance in 
support of the contention, and he was followed by Mr. C. A. 
Mace and Professor J. L. Stocks, both of whom sought to 
maintain the opposite view. Dr. Schiller held that the fact of 
divergence is not only obvious but in harmony with the true 
nature of philosophy. “ Here,” he contends, “ is precisely one 
of the points in which philosophy is mot analogous with 
science.” This is the glory of philosophy and not its shame, 
because therein it “ transcends science and aims at a higher 
ideal.” 

Similarly, the particulars of experience are never adequately 
handled by science, which seeks for the universal, the common 
term, the law of nature. In consequence of these defects of 
science, ‘‘ a new discipline, with a new method and a new aim, 
is needed to cope with the problem of the Whole.” And that 
discipline is Philosophy. In the exercise of its synoptic 
mission, philosophy must avoid the abstractions which 
weaken the testimony of science. Philosophy must include 

* Guido de Ruggiero, Modern Philosophy, p. 376. 
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personality and individuality, as well as all that is concrete 
and particular in the totality of being. The history of philo- 
sophy also must be told afresh in a lyrical or at least a 
romantic vein, in which the influence of the personality and 
temperament of the various philosophers will be acknowledged 
in the creativity of their genius. 

Mr. C. A. Mace, who followed, maintained that “ there is 
nothing in the nature of philosophy to necessitate that each 
of two incompatible hypotheses should be declared to be the 
only hypothesis which will explain the same facts.” Further, 
* even granting ‘ the great fact of personality,’ even granting 
that every experience and every case of knowing presents 
individual differences, it does not follow that two philosophers 
may not have before them the same datum... . In particular, 
they need not differ in respect of what is known.” Philosophers 
will always differ to some extent ; but Mr. Mace can see no 
reason why they must disagree as deeply as Dr. Schiller holds. 
Mr. Mace rightly, I think, points out that the proposal to set 
out a kind of natural history of philosophers, their psycho- 
logical states and idiosyncrasies, would result in “‘ an intoler- 
able muddle.” 

Professor J. L. Stocks asserts that Dr. Schiller’s position 
brings him perilously close to scepticism. “‘ Quot homines, tot 
veritates,” would be a fair rendering of some passages in his 
paper. But even Schiller admits “ that many of the disagree- 
ments of philosophers are unnecessary, and he envisages the 
possibility of an ultimate unity in which the disagreements 
which remain will combine in ‘ free and flexible ’ association. 
Whether this unity is so flexible as to abrogate the Law of 
Contradiction, he does not say; but Professor Stocks con- 
siders that such a unity can hardly go as far as that. The 
relation between science and philosophy is carefully reviewed 
by Professor Stocks. He admits that science abstracts from 
concrete experience, and that this aspect is emphasised by 
growing specialisation. Philosophy aims at overcoming the 
sectionalising which results and also at the elimination of 
particularity. But he differs from Schiller in regard to ‘ the 
personal equation ’ which is a distortion for philosophy as for 
science, In neither field is it ‘ a condition of the attainment of 
truth.’ ”’ Professor Stocks then sets himself to answer two 
questions, viz. (1) in what respects will a treatment of the 
whole differ from the treatment of a part? and (2) in what 
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respects will the knowledge or understanding of the individual 
differ from the knowledge or understanding of the universal ? 
The rest of his paper is devoted to settling these problems, and 
I have not space to deal with the manner in which, following 
Plato’s lead, he does so. The main point is that science aims at 
exploring the parts with a view to the establishment of a 
system, i.e. a relative whole, whereas philosophy seeks to 
interpret the Whole, which includes all the smaller systems, 
and in this task, differences in the Weltanschauung are to be 
expected. 

Such is the symposium. From it, I think, we may learn 
much as to the quality and the limitations of any attempted 
systematisation of the divergent views of philosophers in all 
ages. It seems to me that while Dr. Schiller has placed his 
finger upon a real distinction between science and philosophy, 
as between the “ abstract ” and the “ concrete ” elements in 
our knowledge, yet he has over-stated his case by emphasising 
too strongly the personal or individual features of philo- 
sophical interpretations of reality. Philosophy certainly seeks 
for the “‘ concrete ” in the Hegelian sense, as the estimation of 
the unity of the Whole in the clear and full recognition of its 
particulars and the richness of the manifold life of the Spirit. 
How can we best mediate between the relative truths of the 
various sciences on the one hand and the Absolute, living 
Truth which philosophy envisages, on the other? This is one 
of the perennial problems of all thinkers upon final reality. 
Yet, even Schiller grants a measure of co-operation, or—as he 
words it—“‘a tolerant and elastic synthesis” between the 
various types of philosophy. Personality must be recognised 
as a leading, possibly the leading concept, in such a synthesis, 
for, apart from metaphysics, no science can do justice to the 
values of personality. His suggestion of a wise jury to bring 
the common truth to the light by the “ thorough and systema- 
tic discussion of the great questions in dispute” is surely 
worth keeping in mind, and offers ground for agreement on 
the major issue with Mr. Mace and Professor Stocks. 

In the light of the foregoing considerations, J maintain that 
the search for a ‘“‘ consensus ” should be prosecuted with due 
regard to the proper understanding of philosophy and its 
history. We may at least say that such a consensus is possible, 
in other words, discoverable. Avoiding the dangers of mere 
eclecticism on the one hand and dogmatism on the other, we 
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may hope for a gathering together of the precious fruits of 
philosophy. We shall recognise that although novelty and 
contradiction are present in the long course of man’s pre- 
occupation with the supreme task of interpreting the universe 
in ultimate terms, yet the progress of truth is more like a spiral 
than an ascending, straight road. Old expressions of philo- 
sophy reappear in ever new and enriching forms. Out of 
seeming opposition higher syntheses are constantly emerging 
and thus rival systems are brought into significant relations of 
part to whole, or member to organism, or body to spirit. 
Idealism may ultimately invest realism, empiricism and even 
materialism with truth and value subordinate to the Good. 
The spirit of Plato is not dead. As Whitehead, who is working 
toward this end, has put it: “‘ The safest general characterisa- 
tion of the European philosophical tradition is that it consists 
of a series of footnotes to Plato.” 


Hellenism and Hebraism will, I believe, find their union and 
consummation in a mystical Idealism, not lacking in intellectual 
care for the least individual or particular in the vast universe of 
Spirit. The exquisite work of the human mind in logic, scientific 
method, ethics, esthetics, dialectic, and the experiences of religion 
will eventually—if not within our day—be brought to fruition, and 
the great aspirations of the human spirit shall not fail in what 
William James described as “the great, the sacred law of par- 
taking, the noiseless step of continuity.”’* 


E. N. Merrincton. 


*Wm. James, On Some Hegelisms. 


THE AMERICAN EXPERIMENT. 


O form an accurate opinion of the American govern- 

mental venture in the field of hydro-electric power it 

is necessary to appreciate the underlying causes which 
threaten to upset so typically American an institution as the 
gigantic chains of the public utility industry. Probably the 
most spectacular of these influences has been the revelation 
of utility abuses recently exposed as the climax of a six- 
year investigation by the Federal Trade Commission. This 
voluminous report unwound a story of fantastic profits based 
largely on the earnings of huge “‘ watered ” values. Attacking 
public interest from a different angle, yet equally effective as 
an impetus for change, has been the conspicuous example of 
the marked disparity in power rates between the States and 
Canada. In Ontario, for example, low rates have multiplied 
proportionate consumption to three times the volume in the 
States. Adding emphasis to this contrast there has been a 
steady flow of industrial migration north across the border 
to take advantage of this power economy. 

Yet deeper still as a disturbing element responsible for 
extremes of threatening change is the conspicuous mal- 
adjustment of the fundamental balance between agriculture 
and industry. With this has come the overcrowding of the 
cities with unemployed recruits from the rural districts. It 
strikes at the root of an economic problem which the festering 
malignancy of prolonged depression has greatly emphasised. 
Its persistence in the face of heroic efforts to relieve the 
tension has stressed the need for an immediate broad co- 
ordinating plan of constructive national readjustment. As 
a likely step towards this, the generation of abundant hydro- 
electric power to be distributed to consumers at impressively 
low rates fired the popular imagination. It was a possible 
way out. 

This disturbing lack of economic balance marks the climax 
of one of the largest shifts in population in the history of the 
world. Between 1920 and 1930 six million persons in the 
States who were formerly engaged in agricultural production 
migrated to the cities. This was not the result of dissatis- 
faction with the limitations, isolation, and the rigours that 
the farms impose. It was an economic movement in quest of 
earning opportunities. A great labour surplus had developed 
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on the farm. Industry at first absorbed it. Farmers bought 
what they had previously made. Whereas a fairly normal 
balance had kept an average of 180 men out of every thousand 
profitably employed in some branch of agriculture, this 
figure shrank to 88. 

While a condition of this kind continues to exist, any 
measure of relief that is not directed to effect a basic re- 
alignment between these major fields of industry and agri- 
culture serves but a temporary end. It would appear the 
natural course would be to herd a portion of this population 
back to the farms and small communities. It is a far simpler 
task to re-establish independence first where the costs of 
decent living are materially lower than in the crowded cities. 
Based on this reasoning the Government began to lay its 
plans for a general decentralisation of industry. Factories 
in increasing numbers have huddled in the cities regardless 
of the penalties of heavier taxation, higher rates for labour, 
and remoteness from their sources of raw supplies. This 
tendency has developed chiefly because the cities afforded 
the necessary supply of electric power. It would seem that 
power, then, is the first essential for the revived prosperity of 
the small community. 

Receiving no encouraging co-operation from the privately 
owned utilities, the Government set its face toward a radical 
readjustment in the field of federal development of hydro- 
electric power. The Congress of the United States, at the 
request of President Roosevelt, created what is known as 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and appropriated for its 
operation an initial fund of $75,000,000. This Authority 
consists of a board of three executives, already employing 
some 15,000 persons, given specific jurisdiction over the 
development and sale of electric power and the manufacture 
and distribution of low-cost fertiliser in the portions of seven 
States included in the drainage area of the Tennessee river. 

The introduction of this programme automatically elimin- 
ates the privately-owned utilities that have served this 
section. This, at least, in theory. They ungraciously refuse 
to go, challenging the constitutionality of such high-handed 
federal practices and resorting to every possible obstruction 
which delays and technicalities can impose. They resent the 
Government’s proposal that adequate compensation shall be 
made upon actual invested values in the taking over of their 
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properties. Yet they bewail their inability to compete with 
federal rates. The Government, on the other hand, insists 
that it must have complete control of power generation and 
distribution in the Valley for the purpose of experiment and 
for establishing positive standards for these services, which 
may be applied in the readjustment of the entire national 
power programme. 

The success of this Government plan rests primarily upon 
two definite achievements: first the creation of abundant 
electric power at extremely low expense ; second, the build- 
ing of a market of sufficient volume to make this mass 
production, financially at least, self-liquidating. To create 
this market it is necessary both to electrify the industries in 
this experimental area and to increase their numbers greatly. 
It must also thread the rural sections with adequate service 
lines and stimulate the volume of consumption both through 
the tempting lure of inexpensive power and by the promotion 
of the use of electrical appliances on the farm and in the city 
homes, as the consumption of current for mere lighting 
purposes could not begin to absorb the increased supply. 

This system arbitrarily reverses the economic set-up of 
the privately-owned utility. Protected by exclusive franchise 
these service companies have developed power adequate to 
a known demand and projected growth, adding their profits 
above the normal costs of production and based, at least 
ostensibly, upon the volume of invested capital. To slash 
rates now to fantastic minimums that depend upon a huge 
increase in use to justify a profit is understandingly not 
appealing. For it is recognised, by both private industry and 
the Government, that small rate reductions would defeat 
the effort. It requires a leap to an absolute minimum to give 
the necessary impetus to double and treble the volume of 
power to be consumed. Yet the soundness of this reasoning 
has been supported in each section of the Valley as rapidly 
as low federal rates are introduced. Consumption rises to 
unprecedented levels and a gigantic market for a wide 
assortment of electrical conveniences has developed. Applied 
to the national field this holds unlimited possibilities. 

In making this low-cost power possible the Government 
benefits both by efficiencies and economies resulting from the 
co-ordinated planning of its system of dams and reservoirs 
which will serve the entire area. Each supplements the other, 
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empounding vast reserve supplies and using and re-using this 
reserve to maintain a constant, adequate supply and to 
divert surpluses according to need. There is also an economy 
in construction costs, as part of the expense of building these 
huge dams can be equitably charged to other federal services 
that they render, such as river navigation, national defence, 
and flood control. Economies of this character make it still 
more difficult for old utilities to compete with federal opera- 
tion. There is, of course, the possibility of a counteracting 
extravagance and inefficiency which often creeps into 
governmental projects and destroys their worth. 

In visualising this general programme President Roosevelt 
and Congress had far more in view than the production of 
cheap power and the decentralisation of industry. With the 
accomplishment of this as a first essential, it is designed to 
reach deep into the wells of social and economic life. The 
very wording of the act creating this Authority provides for 
the broad extension of its influence to build a new security 
among the people and materially advance the living standards 
that a cramped and distorted economic system has imposed. 
It is the ambitious hope to make this Tennessee Valley a 
perfect miniature, a sort of laboratory to test the virtue of 
mad plans of social dreamers, adapting what is good and 
stable and balancing federal aid with individual initiative, 
curbed by regulation only where acquisitive self-interest is 
injurious to common welfare. In this way it is hoped to 
develop more rapid progress and a sounder plan of economic 
security than could be realised through unrelated efforts. 

Co-ordinate with the progress of industrial decentralisation 
goes the establishment of the network of rural power lines. 
Only 12 per cent. of the farms in America now have the 
advantages of electric power. At an approximate cost of 
$1,200 a mile, serving a territory with not less than four 
service outlets within this distance, it is estimated that the 
same low rates can be given to the isolated sections without 
placing an appreciable burden upon urban power users. 
Supplying this need is considered as not merely a step toward 
advanced efficiency but an important stride toward the 
establishment of contentment, ending rural isolation and 
relieving many tasks of useless drudgery so that farm life 
will be more appealing. 

Perhaps next in importance toward the re-establishment 
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of economic independence is the manufacturing of low-cost 
fertiliser. This is to be provided through electrical processes. 
It will first supply the imperative need for concentrated 
phosphates which can be delivered on the farms in quantities 
at a price that will permit of its liberal use. By developing 
this in concentrated form it may be shipped long distances 
at small expense and mixed with other necessary elements 
obtainable at low costs at the place of destination. Hand-in- 
hand with this also goes the development of other fertilisers, 
such as nitrogen, lime, and potash. There will be federal 
co-operation to direct their uses, the proper rotation of crops, 
advanced methods of cultivation, co-operative marketing, 
and the sowing of legumes as necessary cover crops. 

Next in order goes an extensive programme to check 
disastrous soil erosion. The average farm in the Valley has 
fourteen untillable acres rendered useless by the unchecked 
washing away of valuable topsoil. Numerous corrective 
methods are being applied to curtail this waste. This includes 
the planting of millions of trees on the surrounding hillsides 
and the prevention of floods through the series of dams and 
storage reservoirs. 

River navigation is still another major feature. A series of 
locks and channels will make the Tennessee a great water 
highway for the transportation of ores and other heavy goods 
produced in quantities in this region. With this there is a 
supplemental system of road construction. And with the 
building of each dam there are adjacent model towns designed 
primarily to afford adequate housing for workmen’s families. 
But these are permanent communities, frank experiments in 
village planning. They are attractively landscaped and the 
architectural patterns of the houses are both pleasing and 
distinctly modern. They are equipped with electrical con- 
veniences even to their heating systems. They permit no 
overcrowding and discourage squalor through the very 
inspiration of their perfection. There are recreation centres, 
schools, co-operative markets. They are rented to employees 
at from $14 to $40 a month. With the completion of con- 
struction on the dams the houses will be sold, but not until 
arrangements have been made to establish industrial employ- 
ment for the inhabitants and a balance of agricultural 
activity to make each village self-supporting. — 

This industrial programme in the Valley is perhaps the 
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most ambitious. Three million horsepower of electric energy 
is soon to be available and plans must be made for its con- 
sumption. To this end experimental laboratories are develop- 
ing new industrial processes and additional uses for the vast 
mineral and chemical wealth still unexploited in this region. 
The proposals divide into four chief fields. First, there are 
those industries directly associated with the agricultural 
products of the Valley. These include meat packing plants 
and canneries. Attention is to be given to the raising of 
flax and the creation of plants to utilise this output. Starch 
from sweet potatoes grown abundantly in this area provides 
another possibility. Second, the electro-chemical and electro- 
metallurgical fields are to be developed: coal chemistry, 
ceramics electrically fired, the production of mica, certain 
ferro alloys, and zinc come under this heading. Stainless 
steel is another. Third, provisions for the establishment of 
branch factories where economies of labour, nearness to raw 
materials or advantages in distribution offer special values. 
Fourth, craft industries; these are confined largely to the 
more isolated mountain sections where cash incomes are small 
and families may divide their labours between gardening and 
manufactures appropriate to their talents. 

The programme lends itself to spectacular enlargements. 
There are numerous tentative plans that provide for huge 
co-operative systems which may later span the nation. One 
calls for the building of 500 dams. Another for the duplica- 
tion of the Tennessee Authority in each of the great river 
basins from coast to coast. Important in this field of expand- 
ing planning is the proposal to stimulate the manufacture of 
low-priced electrical devices and their marketing through 
periods of long-term instalments with small monthly pay- 
ments, so that they may be purchased by the poorer classes 
and thus extend the field of electric power consumption 
among those families that now consider these conveniences 
beyond attainment. Great strides have been made in this 
respect within the limits of the Valley where thousands of 
little gadgets from electric curling irons to refrigerators, 
ranges, and water-heaters are now in use. 

But, as may be readily foreseen, this glamorous plan is not 
moving forward without encountering determined opposition. 
Its socialistic suggestiveness has been enough to unite the 
forces of those not easily swept into ecstasies of enthusiasm 
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by the glint of untried theories. The private power interest, 
one of the most potent influences in the field of American 
“‘ big business,” is fighting every inch of ground as it retreats. 
With it are aligned those other important factions whose 
invested millions may be threatened by the further progress 
of any kind of nationalisation. The constitutionality of the 
Valley programme has been challenged in the courts. The 
Government, retaliating, concentrates its forces on the 
annihilation of the so-called “ power trust.” ‘ Unpractical 
Utopians !” on the one hand, “ conservative reactionists! ” 
on the other, are terms that are being flung about with the 
malignant inferences which emotional antagonisms impute. 
Before this article can appear in print the fate of the utility 
holding companies may have been decided by legislative 
action now in the throes of birth in Washington. But 
regardless of this outcome there is every indication that the 
fight will carry on until one principle or the other emerges 
definitely victorious. 

Yet it is the contention of the administration that the 
purposes of this Valley experiment are not designed as an 
opening wedge for the introduction of socialistic doctrine 
in America. It is claimed on the contrary that, while the 
nationalisation of the nation’s waterways may be an essential 
step toward the readjustment of an economic balance, the 
fundamental purpose is to re-establish in its finer essence the 
true democracy of American ideals. Mr. Roosevelt, in this, 
reverts in a sense to the unsuccessful theories of John Quincy 
Adams, who propounded as a basic nucleus extensive federal 
co-operation built around with true democratic independence, 
freedom for individual initiative to find expression, and a 
broader field of action than an unprotected freedom could 
afford. The outcome, very probably, will not lie in the hands 
of those who now direct its policies. Its practicability or its 
failure is for the future to decide. Whether it is an interesting 
adventure or a criminal absurdity depends largely upon one’s 
personal outlook and, scarcely incidentally, upon its favour- 
able or unfavourable reflection upon one’s pocketbook 

Paut SEVERANCE. 


MODERN ANTI-SEMITISM. 
A MID the intense discussion which has been proceeding 


for so long on Nazi intolerance, too little attention has 
been paid to certain of its historical origins. The serious 
student of modern anti-Semitism will, indeed, be found to need 
a wider historical equipment than a mere acquaintance with 
the racial ideas of Houston Stewart Chamberlain and the 
autobiographies of Hitler and other Nazi braves. He could 
hardly lay a better foundation for understanding modern 
National Socialism than by making a rapid review of the 
anti-Semitic forces in the old German and Austrian Empires. 
Already in the seventies he would find the beginning of many 
of the characteristic lines of thinking which have gone to the 
composition of Hitlerite Germany. Already dynastic and con- 
servative defence against the rising electoral tide of trade- 
union socialism was being conducted under the banners of 
anti-Marxism ; “Church and State ” Christianity was defend- 
ing its ample privileges from democratic attack by polemics 
against the “ subversive atheism” of Jewish radical politicians 
and newspapers ; and small tradesmen, handicraftsmen and 
peasants were being cleverly gathered into Christian Social 
parties to protect them from “ Jewish exploitation ” in the 
shape of “ usurers,” wholesale produce merchants, modern 
store proprietors and market and stock exchange operators. 
Indeed, the acute irritation caused to so many “ interests ” 
during the first generation of full Jewish emancipation in 
Germany and Austria was to be vented in an astonishing and 
resounding reversion to “ritual murder” credulousness, which 
grew even more dangerous when it spread to Russia and 
Rumania. But it proved perilous enough even in the Central 
Empires also, as the famous and fiercely debated trial of 
fifteen Hungarian Jews for the “ ritual murder ” of Esther 
Solymossi showed in 1882. The peril was the greater from the 
fact that an anti-Semitic theologian of credit, Professor 
Rohling of Prague, to whose notorious Talmudjude much of 
the ritual murder credulousness is to be ascribed, was ready 
even after the Hungarian acquittals of 1882 to “ prove ” that 
there was chapter and verse in the Cabbala giving detailed 
directions for the ritual sacrifice of Gentile maidens. 
In the Central Empires, however, it was inevitable that 
ritual murder credulousness would in the long run do smaller 
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harm than belief in less extraordinary legends. Here, too, 
Professor Rohling had provided anti-Semitic agitators with 
ideal material. He claimed the ability to prove from Jewish 
printed works that Jews regarded Christians as idolators and 
were wont to call them “ dogs,” “‘ asses,” “ swine,” and so 
forth. Moreover, he made the specially perilous claim that 
the Talmudic Jew was bound by his religious principles to 
seek, even by means of lying and treachery, to effect the moral 
and physical ruin of those who were not Jews. To confirm 
Dr. Rohling, too, there was the inevitable convert from 
Judaism, “Dr. Justus” (a nom de plume), whose widely 
circulated Judenspiegel claimed to reveal one hundred of the 
maleficent regulations binding Jews in their relations with 
Christians. It was significant of some of the forces then at 
work that Dr. Justus’s book was issued from a famous 
Catholic Press in Germany, and that its order of ideas was 
strenuously supported by powerful monastic influences. It is 
not surprising that German peasants suspicious of the prices 
of Jewish grain-merchants or horse-dealers, Viennese crafts- 
men-shopkeepers fearful of damage from the arrival of 
Galician Jews in the capital, and Hungarian rustics in debt 
to Jewish publicans or shopkeepers, could only too easily be 
persuaded that their troubles were solely ascribable to 
malevolent Jewish agency. 

The classic individual political career founded on the ex- 
ploitation of economic fears of the Jew was, of course, that of 
the famous Dr. Liger, burgomaster of Vienna and pillar of 
the Austrian Christian-Social party. No study of the origins 
of Hitlerism can, indeed, be said to be complete without a 
review of the activities of this man, whose shadow loomed 
very large over Austrian political life in the years of Hitler’s 
very impressionable youth. How the young and strenuous 
Dr. Liiger, after being worsted in the course of factional 
rivalries among the Vienna liberals of the seventies, hit upon 
the happy idea of founding an anti-corruptionist Economic 
Party, and how it took the easiest road to electoral success 
by adopting the anti-Semitic banner, is primarily a matter of 
Austrian history. Here it will suffice to note some of his 
activities as he reached the point of complete success in 1895, 
and swept the whole of the working- and lower middle-class 
Vienna away from “ liberal ”? influences and into the anti- 
Semitic camp. “ The Jewish Press,” he said in one oration, 
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“has sown dissension among all the classes and all the 
nationalities, it has set peasant against artisan, artisan 
against peasant, and everyone against the nobility and the 
clergy. The question now is not equality for the Jew, but 
equality for the Christian.” In another oration of 1896, when 
he had already been hailed throughout Austria, he com- 
mitted himself to the view that “ when once the Jews, who 
sow dissensions among the nationalities (of Austria) for their 
own advantage are vanquished, the quarrels of the nationali- 
ties will cease.” 

In practice Dr. Liiger proved much less terrible than his 
words and when his famous burgomastership of Vienna, 
begun in 1897, ended with his death in 1910 there was some 
sincere mourning in Jewry. As a great practical admini- 
strator he had found it wise to ignore much of his platform 
rodomontade and to come to reasonable terms even with the 
“international Jewish finance” he had once strenuously 
denounced. Indeed, he must long have looked at “ Jewish 
finance” as a potent ally in the Christian Social struggle to 
preserve the working-classes of Vienna from increasing 
Marxist infection. The Jews of older settlement in Vienna, 
too, had often privately come to feel that Dr. Liiger’s readi- 
ness to denounce undue Jewish aggressiveness was not alto- 
gether an evil if it kept Galician newcomers to the capital 
watchful to avoid conduct which might arouse new anti- 
Semitic storms. 

Despite all this and the widely diffused prosperity of the 
pre-war years, it is plain that anti-Semitic feeling was still 
one of the major political forces in the Central Europe in 
which Hitler grew to manhood. No better proof could, per- 
haps, be found than is available in Mr. Wickham Steed’s 
famous work on the Hapsburg Monarchy, a book written in 
1912-13 and all too little referred to in the discussions of 
to-day. Mr. Steed’s Hapsburg Monarchy is the more revealing 
from the fact that the author, though an impartial English- 
man trying hard to take an objective view, was from the 
Jewish standpoint much too greatly influenced by the 
fascinating new race-biology theories which were destined to 
provide subjective anti-Semites with the pseudo-scientific 
jargon that has made Nazi Aryanism the laughing-stock of 
the world. Hitler’s speeches, indeed, may be searched in 
vain—even those avowedly on race-subjects like the Politik 
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und Rasse (April 20th, 1923) and the Rasse und Wirtschaft 
(April 24th, 1923)—for anything so historically significant as 
the amazing letter which Mr. Steed reports having received in 
Ig05 from an Hungarian half-Jew who had turned anti- 
Semite. A quotation is amply justifiable. 


“Ts it indeed true,” wrote this Hungarian patriot, “ that this 
race battens so upon the land it has fastened its tentacles on, that, 
whether the race be comparable with orchid or spider, nothing 
remains but the dead trunk or the bloodless corpse? Is it true 
that all the banking, all the distributing trades, nearly all the 
retail trades and most of the land are in Jewish hands; that the 
Hungarian noble leaves his land to Jews who own the peasants, 
body and soul; that by usury they extract from the smaller 
freeholders what they possess, and that having exploited the 
nation which harbours them from the sowing to the reaping, they 
then minister to their physical weaknesses and their moral by 
the ultimate exploitation of the tavern and the brothel? 

“ Tf this, or nearly this, be true, there is no Hungarian question 
in the true sense. There is a Jewish question, and this race means 
not only to master one of the grandest warrior nations in the 
world, but it means, and is consciously striving to enter the lists 
against, the other great race of the North (the Russians), the only 
one that has hitherto stood between it and its goal of world- 
power. 

“Am I wrong? Tell me, for already England and France are, 
if not actually dominated by Jews, very nearly so, while the 
United States, by the hands of those whose grip they are ignorant 
of, are slowly but surely yielding to that international and 
insidious hegemony . . .” 


It is the full Hitler nightmare-land, and in 1905! Ritual 
murder charges, it is plain, had now come to be practically 
eliminated from the anti-Semite thesis except in Russia, and 
in their stead was being substituted a cunningly patterned 
anti-Jewish indictment better adapted to the current creduli- 
ties of “ enlightened ” populations. Already in 1901 there had 
appeared in Czech the first version of what was in 1905 to be 
fashioned into the notorious Protocols of the Learned Elders of 
Zion under the direction of the Tsarist Police. Anxious to 
ward off the threatening revolution, these gentry brought 
“ Professor Sergyei Nilus” on to the stage with alleged 
proofs, stolen it was claimed from the Zionist headquarters in 
France, that the overthrow of the Tsardom would be almost 
the final step in the insidious Jewish “liberal” game, practised 
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since the French Revolution, of establishing a Jewish world- 
autocracy on the ruins of all settled government. Like many 
others in the Austrian Empire, Mr. Wickham Steed’s Hun- 
garian correspondent had evidently drunk deep of such 
sources and, thanks to Dr. Alfred Rosenberg of the Vélkischer 
Beobachter, the precious Protocols were ultimately destined to 
play their part in promoting National Socialism. __ hy 

But in pre-war Germany diseased types of anti-Semitic 
sentiment were fortunately not nearly so prominent as in 
pre-war Austria and Russia. Thanks, indeed, to Germany’s 
increasingly intimate cultural and commercial relations with 
the British Empire and America, the vast bulk of German 
“ public opinion ” had been becoming more and more immune 
from the grosser types of anti-Semitism. The war and the 
post-war period were, however, to introduce some strange 
changes. To indicate them it is hardly necessary to do more 
than to make some quotations from the first Hitler speech to 
which any real importance can be attached, the programme- 
speech delivered on April 19th, 1922. The application of an 
Austrian-bred anti-Semitic mentality to Germany’s agonising 
post-war problems will be found strangely revealing. Discuss- 
ing the reasons for the German collapse of 1918, Hitler spoke 
as follows : 


Did the Jew gain from the German defeat? To-day we can 
decide that quite objectively. You must know that among all 
war-sufferers Jews are the rarest. Don’t tell me of the poor Jew 
refugees from the East. Certainly they possessed very little at 
first, but only because they arrived from a land (Poland) which 
they had been ravaging and devouring for centuries. It is quite 
understandable that these gentlemen came poor. But just look 
at one of these orientals after being here for five or six years. If you 
were to compare the million Berlin workers of 1914 with what they 
are to-day, you would find them thinner, poorer, and worse-clad. 
But now look for the 100,000 Eastern Jews who arrived early in 
the war. They are not to be found. The greater part of them have 
made money and drive in motor-cars. Not because they are abler 
—for I refuse to believe that millions of honourable workers are 
just blockheads—but because these 100,000 never intended to 
co-operate for the common good of the body politic, but regarded 
the mass of the people as nothing but a forcing-bed for their gain. 

The Jew has not grown poorer. He is waxing fatter continuously, 
and if you don’t believe it, just look at the spas. There you will 
find two classes of people: the German, who arrives in order to 
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recuperate and to breathe some fresh air after a long absence, and 
the Jew who goes there in order to take down his weight. And go 
to the mountaineering resorts, whom will you find there in splendid 
new climbing boots and with wonderful rucksacks mostly full of 
improper articles? And then they only go to the hotel or where 
the railway runs, for where the railway stops there they stop also 
and sit for a kilometer around like blue-bottles round a carcase. 
The Aryan regards work as the foundation for the maintenance 
of society, the Jew as a means for the plunder of other peoples. 
He never works as a productive agent except with the ambition 
of attaining domination. He is the unproductive exploiter and 
enjoyer of other people’s labour. And that is why we seize on the 
iron phrase which Mommsen once used: “ The Jew is the ferment 
of decomposition among the nations.” That means, he is a 
destroyer and must be so because he totally lacks the idea of 
community-construction. It is unimportant, therefore, whether 
an individual Jew here or there is “ respectable.”” The character 
which Nature gave him is inescapable. To us the Jew is harmful. 
_Whether he is consciously so or only unconsciously does not matter. 
We have to look after the good of our own people. 


To such poison it is well to supply an antidote quickly. And 
for English readers none, perhaps, could be better than to 
convict this dangerously able and fanatical demagogue of the 
unpardonable ignorance or worse with which he conducted his 
agitation. Here is a short quotation from a speech of April 
13th, 1923, in which the principal blame for anti-German 
propaganda during the war was laid on the “ Jewish Press.” 
‘¢ But who is the chief of the entire British world-Press? One 
name emerges at once—Northcliffe—a Jew! Every week he 
sends thirty million papers into the world. Indeed, ninety-nine 
per cent. of the Press of England is in Jewish hands.” Even 
the Englishman inclined to think that there may be something 
healthy in Hitlerism must be repelled by this. 

But it is necessary to search even more widely to explain 
National Socialism’s ability to sweep ever-increasing propor- 
tions of the German people towards the enactment of such 
supreme anti-Semitic follies as marked the opening months of 
the Hitler régime. One contributing factor was undoubtedly 
the inability of large religious circles to free themselves from 
a certain medievalism of attitude in regard to the Jew. 
Indeed, the relative political success of Jews in a Republican 
Germany which allowed their civic equality to function free 
of the checks that had been operative under the Empire led 
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such circles to blame “ Jewish influences” for the reign of 
“ gross materialism ” that was alleged to have set in after the 
war. By some the post-war age was deplored almost as 
Satanic. 

It will throw some light on the alliances which were thus 
being prepared for Hitlerism if an example is given of the way 
in which “ Jewish influences ” came to be treated in Histories 
of Culture. Here is a quotation from Egon Friedell’s widely- 
read Kulturgeschichte der Neuzeit (English translation, Vol. 3, 
1932), a book written avowedly from a Christian standpoint. 
The author is dealing with Psycho-Analysis : 


Psycho-analysis has one catastrophic defect: namely, the 
psycho-analysts, whose elaborations represent a mixture of the 
Talmud and bachelor reading. The Americans call psycho- 
analysis, in contrast to Christian Science, “‘ Jewish Science.” And 
indeed that odium generis humant, of which the Jews were already 
accused by the classical world, seems to have become vocal once 
more. Its aim is quite undisguisedly the vilification and dedivinis- 
ing of the world. ‘‘ With the Jews,” said Nietzsche, “ begins the 
servile insurrection in morals.” And with psycho-analysis begins 
the servile insurrection of amorality. What should really be done 
is to psycho-analyse psycho-analysis. Its conception grew out of 
the domination-desire of the neurotic, who seeks to bring humanity 
into subjection by assimilating it to himself. This he does because 
of a transference-neurosis, which objectifies its own hyper- 
trophied libido-complex as “‘ world,”’ and because of an instinctive 
hatred of the content of religious consciousness which the adept of 
the “ Jewish Science” would like to eliminate in all his fellow- 
creatures, knowing that, as a Jew—which means, as a typical 
homo irreligiosus—he cannot compete with “ the others ” in this 
sphere. In short, it is, to borrow from Nietzsche once more, “ a 
parasite’s attack, a vampirism of pale underground bloodsuckers,” 
a grandiose attempt at infection, a stealthy act of revenge by those 
who have got the worst of it: the whole world is to be neuroticised, 
sexualised, diabolised . . . 


It is clever writing which can so neatly turn the arms of the 

“« Jewish Science ” upon the race which allegedly gave it birth. 

But what if the writer, and the many other gifted professional 

men of his stamp whose slow drift towards Nazism was one 

of Germany’s tragedies, should be psycho-analysed ? What 
interpretation of their “anti-Jewish complex” would emerge ?. 

S. Maccosy. — 


NATURE AS DEPICTED IN FABLE. 
[oieieve nics by entertainment has been practised since 


primitive man first acquired his early store of wisdom. Red 

Indian braves, when teaching their sons to shoot, suspended 
some choice edible from a branch and offered it as a prize to 
the first young marksman who could bring it down. The 
tuition of modern youth, again, is now much facilitated by 
instructive toys or games. There can be little doubt, however, 
that the most effective manner of spreading general know- 
ledge is by means of some popular story in which the subject 
concerned plays a conspicuous part. Knowledge thus 
acquired, moreover, is usually retained, being inseparable 
from the incidents of the tale, which, if sufficiently arresting, 
imprint themselves indelibly upon the memory, particularly 
of a young reader. Thus, more history is learned from his- 
torical romance than was ever accumulated in the class-room, 
while a vivid adventure tale, the scene of which is laid over- 
seas, goes farther to create a realistic impression of life and 
conditions in remote corners of the earth than can be gleaned 
from works of reference. 

There was little historical or informative fiction, as we now 
understand it, in ancient days. It was mainly fantastic, as 
represented by the Arabian Nights, and instruction, when 
imparted by such means, took the more figurative form of the 
parable, the allegory, and, above all, the fable. The value of 
the latter in this connection is aptly illustrated by La Fontaine, 
who, when introducing his weighty volume first published in 
1668, remarks as follows : 


Tell a child that Crassus, when he waged war against the 
Parthians, entered their country without considering how he should 
be able to get out of it again, and that this was the cause of the 
destruction of himself and his whole army, and how great an effort 
will the infant have to make to remember the fact! But tell the 
same child that the fox and the he-goat descended to the bottom 
of a well for the purpose of quenching their thirst, and that the fox 
got out of it by making use of the horns and shoulders of his com- 
panion as a ladder, but that the goat remained there in consequence 
of not having had so much foresight, and that, consequently, we 
should always consider what is likely to be the result of what we 
do, and—tell a child these two stories, I say, and which will make 
the most impression on his mind? 
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The example, though crudely expressed, serves to explain the 
purpose of the fable in the folk-lore and tradition of all 
countries and ages. It is interesting to note, however, that the 
most celebrated of these fictitious anecdotes almost invariably 
present animals as the principal figures, although the latter 
usually play the part of human beings, the effect being to 
create a fairy-tale atmosphere that is purely fantastic or 
grotesque. Since the moral relates to man and his doings, 
the advisability of depicting its actors in the guise of bird or 
beast is not at first glance apparent, until one applies La 
Fontaine’s argument, not only to the implied lesson, but to 
the incident itself. Then one realises that the story owes its 
longevity and wide circulation, not to its merits or the truth 
of its moral, but to those very animal characters through the 
medium of which it is presented. In that bizarre atmosphere, 
indeed, lies the real secret of its popularity. If described as a 
mere human transaction with ordinary people for characters, 
the occurrences would be too commonplace to arouse even 
passing interest, just as the tricks of a performing animal 
would seem trite enough if demonstrated by a human being. 
Even as “ truth severe ” creates a deeper impression when ex- 
pressed in poetry rather than in prose, so the maxims of the 
ancients were expounded with more permanent effect when 
delivered in the form of an anecdote sufficiently quaint to 
appeal to the imagination. 

The subtlety of these ancient story-tellers is further em- 
phasised when one realises the curious applicability of animal 
life to human standards. Widely divergent and in many ways 
incomparable as are man and beast in respective outlook, as 
often as not it is some trait or characteristic of the latter 
which provides the best example of those qualities upon which 
human standards, good or bad, are modelled. There are few 
types of humanity that are not more or less aptly represented 
among the furred and feathered races. Take, for instance, the 
famous fable of the leonine king, shown as the embodiment of 
sage organisation, who, when mobilising his subjects for war, 
refused to dispense with the apparently useless asses and 
hares, upon the grounds that the former could serve as 
trumpeters, the latter as couriers. The outstanding ability of 
each animal finds its parallel in a distinct vocation which no 
class of human beings would have served so aptly to illustrate. 

Fable, at all events when relating to animals, achieved an 
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appeal and a popularity of its own, which latter was respon- 
sible for its gradual development into the more modern 
combination of fairy-tale and animal-story to which a corre- 
sponding general principle applies. Even as in fable human 
wisdom is illustrated by the actions of animals to render the 
narrative more attractive, so in animal fiction furred and 
feathered creatures are represented as resembling human 
beings in thought and deed, in order that they may appeal 
more strongly to human sympathy. The White Rabbit would 
not have been so realistic a character had he not worn a 
waistcoat and carried a watch, nor Toad of Toad Hall had he 
been unable to drive a car and masquerade as a washer- 
woman. It is tolerably certain, moreover, that Mowgli would 
not be a living character to-day but for his conversations with 
the Jungle beasts and the very definitely human atmosphere 
of the wolf household. 

It is generally recognised that natural beauty is impaired by 
the artificial touch, yet, anomalous as it may well seem, animal 
life and animal ways become the more attractive to mankind 
when endowed with qualities other than their own, or when 
figuratively removed from their natural setting. Actually, 
perhaps, this is not as incomprehensible as it may appear at 
first glance, since animal nature in the main is unintelligible 
to human mentality, and a mystery which completely baffles 
solution soon loses its ability either to interest or attract. The 
latter circumstance, however, in no way alters the fact that 
the animal is preferred when represented in alien guise, and 
this becomes the more curious when one remembers that the 
natural inclination of man is towards the real rather than the 
artificial. The passion for discovery is at the root of much 
human activity, and scientific research is little more than 
effort to arrive at truth. This predilection, moreover, is 
evinced towards any form of fiction other than that which 
concerns birds or beasts. When the story deals with man or 
woman, the first task of the critic is to determine whether the 
actions and motives. attributed to the characters are com- 
patible with human procedure, and there is no severer form 
of condemnation than to describe the incidents as ‘* untrue 
to life.’ Yet with a very few outstanding exceptions, the 
famous animals of fiction have scarcely even nominally 
conformed to the natural laws of their kind, their popularity 
in the majority of cases being derived from the human 
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qualities and propensities with which they have been 
endowed. 

Some years ago a famous publisher was comparing the work 
of two writers upon natural history, the one being new and 
still comparatively unknown, the other a well-established and 
world-wide favourite. The former, he predicted, would never 
achieve the latter’s popularity, being a truer exponent of 
animal nature. This was a significant pronouncement, amount- 
ing to a plain assertion that, despite the generally recognised 
desirability and demand for scientific accuracy, the latter, 
when achieved, provides a common cause for unpopularity. 
Truth may be stranger than fiction; it is frequently more 
interesting. At the same time, it is seldom so spectacular or 
so “satisfactory,” and, naturally, it is not so favourably 
received if at variance with the desires or personal opinions 
of the recipient. Bumble, when rewarded for information— 
believed to be accurate—concerning the character of Oliver 
Twist, made the belated discovery that a favourable report 
would have proved more lucrative, and the attitude of his 
employer upon this occasion was only characteristic of human 
nature. Again, acceptable ideas gain ground more rapidly, 
and this perfectly accountable tendency is undoubtedly 
responsible for many attractive ideas concerning birds and 
beasts, originating in the main from the story-book. That the 
most pleasing theory gains the widest credence and support 
goes without saying, since the desire to believe constitutes the 
shortest cut to conviction. 

Many of the qualities conventionally attributed to some 
particular animal may be traced to popular fiction, upon the 
character of which depends the accuracy or otherwise of the 
impression. The widely reputed cunning of the fox, for 
example, has been depicted in anecdotes so old that the 
originator of the idea can scarcely be traced. Rsop’s fox 
invariably appears as a past-master of subtlety, and this 
highly imaginative writer doubtless based his representations 
upon the ideas of his time. The picturesque and romantic 
atmosphere that always invests the “father of cunning ” 
lends countenance to this character which the fox has borne 
throughout the ages, although in actual truth there are few 
creatures more entirely innocent of genuine craftiness. Like 
the weasels, he practises many clever hunting tricks, particu- 
larly in the “ fascinating” of small game. Such artifices, 
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however, are habitual to his race, and not the outcome of 
originality in which alone true guile is displayed. Elusiveness, 
keenness of sense and supreme agility constitute the fox’s 
principal means of defence. He possesses few wiles, falling 
an easy victim to the most simple device contrived for his 
destruction, and, comparatively speaking, of all British wild 
creatures he is probably the least capable of self-preservation. 

It is interesting to note that Uncle Remus, whose delightful 
old stories contain a sound sprinkling of animal lore, never 
presented Brer Fox as the sagacious member of the four- 
footed community. Upon the contrary, the russet bandit was 
almost invariably duped by the wily old rabbit who figures as 
the hero of so many adventures, and though the fox, like all 
members of his order, possesses a high standard of intelligence 
in his own walk of life, for true cunning Uncle Remus was 
perfectly correct in representing him as the rabbit’s inferior. 
So steeped in guile is the fox of fable, however, that he is able 
to overreach even the crafty crow or raven—the identity of 
the bird being subject to variation—an achievement which 
the relative mentality of the creatures concerned renders 
inconceivable. 

There is, however, scarcely a fable which, despite the inevi- 
table disposition to humanise the wild creature, does not 
contain shrewd observation and knowledge. Even the given 
instance of the crow and the cheese is not without a possible 
foundation in natural history. The mere sight of a fox is 
sufficient to plunge any individual of the extensive Corvus 
family into the wildest excitement. The bird no sooner espies 
its sworn enemy than it breaks forth into frantic denunciation, 
and were it carrying some edible morsel at the moment would 
certainly relinquish its hold in its haste to vociferate. That 
the fox would linger in such circumstances to annex the prize 
is improbable. He would be in too great a hurry to escape 
the publicity which the bird’s outcry would ensure in the 
immediate future. It is just possible, however, that he might 
find time to profit from an exceptional opportunity, and it 
is not unreasonable to assume that some such incident, 
witnessed by or related to Atsop, originally suggested the 
fable. 

Equally characteristic is the somewhat less famous story 
of the stag and the vine, through which may be traced the 
same misinterpretation of motive, together with the curious 
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confusion of science and fantasy that seems to have been 
inseparable from the natural history of those days. The 
incidents are realistic in every detail; the hunted animal 
concealing itself under cover of the vine and eluding its 
pursuers: its foolhardiness when, oblivious of its recent 
imminent danger, it neglects to make good its escape, remain- 
ing instead to browse the shrub which had sheltered it until 
no effective cover remains; finally, the return of the 
hounds and the inevitable “ fresh-finding ” of the foolish one, 
whose behaviour in demolishing his leafy screen is depicted as 
an act of gross ingratitude justly requited. As an illustration 
of cervine mentality and actual procedure in a corresponding 
case, the example is perfect, nor could the author have devised 
a better instance of neglected opportunity and general lack 
of foresight. The obligation to the inanimate vine, naturally 
unrecognised by the stag, is rather the shadow in which the 
substance of the real lesson is overlooked. 

Indeed, fable, like old poetry, moved upon somewhat 
stereotyped lines. Ideas and similes were for the most part 
conventional rather than practical, accuracy and error, 
therefore, being strangely mingled. sop, apparently, was 
aware of the strong antipathy that exists between foxes and 
wolves, although he ran counter to natural history by usually 
allowing the fox the better of the argument, assigning to the 
wolf a stupidity which is unaccountable. The enmity cer- 
tainly exists, but it is the fox that gives place, standing little 
chance against his grim relative, mentally his equal, physically 
his superior. Even where the coyote abounds, the fox can 
scarcely exist. 

One is frequently faced with the question as to the actual 
amount of knowledge that original narrators of world-famous 
animal stories really possessed. Take, for example, once 
again the typical case of Uncle Remus, when he presents his 
two famous characters, Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit—usually at 
loggerheads—conversing amicably together, or hatching some 
mischievous plot in company. The association seems utterly 
incongruous for all purposes except a fairy-tale, and yet, apart 
from the collusion, there is in truth nothing remarkable about 
it, since at certain times of the day, notably early afternoon, 
despite the inveterate character of their normal relations, a 
truce exists between the hunter and the hunted, and the ex- 
perienced naturalist would not be surprised to see a fox sitting 
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at the mouth of his earth complacently regarding the antics 
of rabbits which gambol within a few feet of him, apparently 
regardless of his presence. He might be a benevolent old 
gentleman watching boys at play, and the rabbits, appar- 
ently, have no fear that he will abandon this attitude. They 
are well aware that until dusk falls he is as harmless as a tawny 
owl at noonday, except upon those unaccountable occasions 
which have nothing to do with the general argument, when 
foxes hunt during the daylight and other wild creatures are 
correspondingly alive to the situation. The latter, however, 
is a digression. As a rule, harmony prevails between noon and 
the first perceptible lengthening of the shadows, and one 
cannot but wonder whether Uncle Remus not only was aware 
of the circumstance, but assumed that his original listeners 
knew as much and many other things. 

From beginning to end of animal lore in fiction, old or new, 
there is no line of demarcation between intent and accident, 
knowledge and ignorance. It might even be claimed that there 
was never any attempt at scientific accuracy in picturing 
animal nature or habit, the creatures merely serving the 
purpose of the fable or the production of an entertaining 
story. At the same time it seems tolerably certain that the 
qualities and characteristics ascribed to the animals of A’sop 
and his successors have become traditional, and are, indeed, 
responsible for many mistaken ideas that have been generally 
adopted concerning birds and beasts. Impressions formed in 
the nursery are not easily eradicated in after life, and it would 
seem that a unique opportunity of imparting much valuable 
knowledge of natural history to posterity was lost when so 
large an element of fantasy was allowed to invade these early 
pictures of animal life and outlook. The tenacity of ideas 
inculcated during childhood and largely obtained from 
standardised animal fiction is evidenced by the curious fact 
that each generation receives the same original impressions, 
despite modern research and discovery, only to embark later 
in life wpon the identical “ hardy annual” discussions that 
have been proceeding for centuries. 

Even La Fontaine argues in verse upon the psychology of 
birds and beasts, and falls into the error, equally prevalent 
to-day, of confusing instinctive or habitual methods of 
defence with strategy, which is the outcome of individual 
intelligence. In proof of animal ingenuity he cites the hunted 
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stag’s common trick of rousing a junior or a hind to face 
the music in his stead, and the example of the game-bird who 
feigns injury to distract attention from her young, although 
in neither case does it cost the creature further mental 
effort to execute such an artifice than is required of the man 
who dodges to avoid an approaching vehicle—the proceeding 
being purely automatic. 

A further proof of the influence that fantastic stories exer- 
cise upon subsequent opinion is provided by the same writer, 
who proceeds to contest his case for animal intellect upon the 
strength of the well-known story concerning the two rats 
and the egg. This would have proved ingenuity indeed, had 
the incident really occurred. Being fictitious, however, it is 
purely misleading. It would be almost as logical to regard 
the dissertations to which Ouida gave expression through the 
supposed pen of a dog as evidence of canine ability to 
philosophise. 

In conclusion, since error attributable to popular fiction 
seems to be almost ineradicable, one can only conjecture at 
the effect that might have been produced upon prevailing 
ideas concerning wild life had every furred or feathered hero 
of fable or story-book appeared in its natural character, its 
doings limited to its mental and physical capacities. But here 
again one is caught within the rotations of the old vicious 
circle, if, indeed, the “ humanising ” of the wild creature is 
necessary to ensure its appeal to general sympathy. A fellow- 
feeling makes us wondrous kind, and if sympathy is impos- 
sible without understanding, the elevation of the animal to 
the human plane may constitute the only means as yet 
devised for achieving the desired end. It seems regrettable, 
however, that the one device for bridging the gulf should in 
practice have the actual effect of widening it the more 
irrevocably. 

Douctas Gorpon. 
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Mr. RoosEvVELT AND THE Ricu MEN. 


RANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT became President 
of the United States on March 4th, 1933. His period of 
office will therefore elapse in eighteen months’ time from 
now. There is material enough to form a view of what he has 
attempted to achieve, and what he has achieved, in his 
historic Presidency ; and he is in fact now being judged by the 
American electorate in preparation for the new election. The 
stage has even been reached where his personal character is 
being attacked, his integrity besmirched. That is absurd, but 
it is not more absurd than most of the tactics employed at 
most elections in most countries. No sane person ever doubted 
Mr. Roosevelt’s personal integrity or the sincerity of his 
public purpose. He was put into office two and a half years 
ago by a scared United States. The machinery of civilised 
life in its economic and financial aspect had broken down. 
Money had ceased to function as a means of exchanging 
values. The banks had closed their doors against their panic- 
stricken creditors. The whole people of the United States 
were faced with the possibility of something like starvation 
merely because the confidence which enabled the daily 
necessities of life to be financed, organised and distributed, 
had been lost. A widespread feeling of helplessness forced 
Mr. Roosevelt willy-nilly into the position of an unquestioned 
despot. He was unanimously expected to do something, and 
to do it quickly, to restart the machinery that had stopped. 
He was left to his own absolute initiative and discretion to 
decide what to do. There are more than 100,000,000 people 
in the United States. Few men in the history of the world 
shave had thrust upon them a responsibility such as Mr. 
Roosevelt had to face. Yet he did something and did it at 
once. What he did, achieved its immediate object of enabling 
the 100,000,000 people to obtain the elementary necessities of 
life, and it re-established the confidence upon which money 
as a token of exchange in the buying and selling of goods and 
services could perform its function. 
He went further. In the emotional stress of the emergency 
—or so one must suppose—he jumped to the conclusion that 
the system on which civilisation in its economic and financial 
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aspect had been based must itself be rotten if it be capable of 
so complete a collapse. He therefore decided to reform the 
system. As there seemed to be no limit to his power, so there 
seemed to be no limit to his assurance. The famous Congress 
and the famous Constitution of the United States, famous for 
their intransigence, had stood meekly aside and had given 
carte blanche to a President. What he decided upon in effect 
was an experiment in socialism. He decided that the old 
capitalist system must go; that private enterprise as the 
motive of business must be replaced by a political ruling 
imposed from above. The thing itself is so interesting and so 
big that the philosopher who specialises on a study of the 
material forms and methods of human life finds it difficult to 
collect and appreciate the mass of evidence in its true pro- 
portions. But two and a half years is a long enough period in 
human life to enable at any rate a superficial opinion to be 
formed of what Mr. Roosevelt has done. The initial paradox 
was this. To say in March 1933 that the system on which 
material life was organised in any country, not excluding the 
United States, was that of “ capitalism ” in the sense of the 
private management by individuals of their own affairs, was 
to do violence to the obvious facts. The whole mesh of inter- 
national debt contracted by governments, and its appalling 
effect upon the exchanges and upon gold as the medium of 
international economic exchange, were the works of politics. 
It was those works that had crippled the so-called capitalist 
system, had in short prevented that system from working. 
Mr. Roosevelt oddly diagnosed that what was wanted was 
still more politics. He attempted to “ plan” the United 
States as Lenin had attempted to “plan” Russia, as 
Mussolini and Hitler have attempted to “ plan” Italy and 
Germany. It is an interesting thing for the political philoso- 
pher to trace the course of Mr. Roosevelt’s subsequent 
' progress. At the end of two and a half years he has been 
thwarted both by Congress and by those whose business it is 
to interpret the Constitution, and is apparently now con- 
centrated on fighting a rearguard action in a purely political 
sense, all consideration of economics and finance having been 
thrown by him to the four winds, except only that he is still 
determined to impose heavy taxes upon the rich. 

What he attempted was on the face of it impossible. It is 
in one point of view hardly to be wondered at that under the 
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grinding pressure of the circumstances that obtained in 
March 1933 a man of Mr. Roosevelt’s temperament should be 
misled in his judgment. No man who has reached a mature 
stage in his personal evolution ever expects any lesson in the 
political field to be learnt. The forces are too big and too 
chaotic, and by the time a politician reaches wisdom he has 
in most cases lost his influence and falls an easy victim to the 
overwhelming pressure of the untrained, unchastened, unwise 
younger generation. None the less, it is a source of some 
interest, unprofitable though it be, to trace the stages of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s unhappy progress. 

His emergency measures, such as the four-days’ bank 
holiday, were one thing; and they succeeded in their emer- 
gency purpose. His long-distance legislation was another. 
He at once foreshadowed a socialist programme including the 
subjection of the banks to “ national supervision” with a 
view to protecting the public. How a “ nation ” can “ super- 
vise” anything is one of the mysteries that only socialist 
eyes can penetrate. At first Mr. Roosevelt conceived the 
unsocialist project of saving public expenditure. His 
Economy Bill introduced on March 16th, 1933, was designed 
to save 800,000,000 dollars of budget expenditure, mainly at 
the expense of the “ veterans’ ” (ex-soldiers’) pensions. He 
quickly abandoned that object and reverted to socialist type 
by launching vast schemes of budgetary expenditure. It was 
on June 16th, 1933, when the Economy Act was passed—and 
it was passed in a substantially modified form—that he signed 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, which he described in 
a public statement as “‘ the most important and far-reaching 
legislation ever enacted by the American Congress.” That 
Act, in one of its provisions, authorised the expenditure of 
400,000,000 dollars for highway construction. But the main 
feature of Mr. Roosevelt’s policy during the first two years of 
his Presidency was that part of N.I.R.A. which provided for 
the famous and ill-fated New Deal, or series of New Deals. 
It dated from June 16th, 1933, and was passed in the first 
instance for a period of two years. It duly expired on June 
16th, 1935, and no question arose of its continuance, for the 
Supreme Court had ruled it to be unconstitutional. What was 
the object of the New Deal? He himself, when he signed the 
Act, said that its aim was “to restore our rich domestic 
market by raising its vast consuming capacity,” and he 
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explained the means to that end in these words: “ The idea 
is simply for employers to hire more men to do existing work 
by reducing the working hours of each man’s week, and at the 
same time paying a living wage for the shorter week.” On 
May 7th, 1933, he had announced as one of his objects “ the 
raising of commodity prices to such an extent that those who 
have borrowed money will, on the average, be able to repay 
that money in the same kind of dollar as they borrowed.” 
Yet it was obviously his hope that he could raise wages 
faster than prices ; or, put in another way, costs faster than 
profits. It was from the beginning a source of confusion to 
experienced people that Mr. Roosevelt should regard such a 
thing as possible. It was apparently his belief that a stabilised 
production and an increased consuming capacity would result 
in (and must therefore precede) an increase in prices. Such an 
idea is not new to socialists. But it had never been tried on 
one of the world’s chief industrial countries. Profits depend 
on prices. Mr. Roosevelt in effect invited those who had put 
their capital and were putting their work into industrial 
enterprise to postpone their expectation of profits and to 
accept his reversal of the usual cycle. The theory of diverting 
profits to an increase in wages instead of to an increase in 
dividends was a “ social”? theory, a distinction between the 
interests of different classes of consumers. Even assuming 
that the theory could be made to work, and the cost of living 
could be kept down so as to ensure that the raised wages 
should retain their real value, it was surely rash to imagine 
that the normal cycle of recovery from trade depression, 
which derives from human nature, experience and common 
sense, could simply be reversed : the cycle namely of expand- 
ing profits, expanding production, expanding employment, 
and expanding consumption. Despite the extent to which 
every British Government since the war directly or indirectly 
has interfered with British trade, no British Government has 
yet attempted to prescribe that the cart shall come before the 
horse in business practice: fortunately, because otherwise 
the post-1931 recovery in British trade would hardly have 
been possible. 

The text of N.I.R.A. is likely to become as great a curiosity 
as that of the Russian constitution of 1923. The preamble to 
N.ILR.A. made this sweeping pretension: “A national 
emergency productive of widespread unemployment and 
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disorganisation of industry, which burdens inter-state com- 
merce, affects the public welfare, and undermines the standard 
of living of the American people, is hereby declared to exist. 
It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to remove 
obstructions to the free flow of inter-state commerce which 
tend to diminish the amount thereof, and to promote the 
organisation of industry for the purpose of co-operative action 
among state groups, to induce and maintain united action of 
labour and management under adequate governmental 
sanctions and supervision, to eliminate unfair competitive 
practices, to reduce and relieve unemployment, to improve 
the standards of labour, and otherwise to rehabilitate 
industry and to conserve natural resources,” 

The main substantial provisions of the Act itself were, 
- first, that the ‘‘ employees shall have the right to organise 
and bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing,” and, secondly, that employers should be subject 
to certain drastic restrictions upon their freedom to conduct 
their own business in their own way. The main restriction 
was imposed by the famous “ codes of fair competition.” 
Those codes invited employers “ voluntarily ” to undertake 
(with the black-listing implications of the blue eagle to 
fortify their will) these obligations: Not to employ em- 
ployees, other than factory or mechanical workers, for more 
than forty hours in any one week . . . not to employ factory 
or mechanical workers or artisans for more than a maximum 
week of thirty-five hours until December 31st, 1933, but 
with the right to work a maximum week of forty hours for 
any six weeks within this period, and not to employ any 
worker more than eight hours in any one day .. . not to pay 
the first-mentioned class of workmen less than a rate varying 
between fifteen dollars to fourteen dollars a week in different 
areas . . . not to pay the other class of workmen less than 
forty cents an hour, unless the hourly rate on July 15th, 1929, 
was less than forty cents an hour, in which case not to pay 
less than the hourly rate of July 15th, 1929, and in no event 
less than thirty cents an hour. 

Life at any rate was made exciting, even if industry was 
made nearly impossible, by Mr. Roosevelt’s ordinances. In 
effect he ordained that in all industries—whether profits were 
being made or not—high wages and short hours must come 
first, and the employers who paid the wages must, if needs be, 
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wait for their profits. Established industries had to conform 
or close down. New industries were discouraged. Mr. Henry 
Ford was exceptional because he refused to conform to the 
codes. He was in the peculiar and ironic position that he 
himself had been the world’s leading believer in high wages. 
He himself paid the highest wages in the world—higher even 
than those prescribed by the codes—and he did so on the 
severely business-like principle that the highest possible wages 
should be paid in order to maintain purchasing power (which 
is obviously necessary for the making of profits) at the highest 
possible level. Why then did he resist the codes ? He did so 
from the deeply rooted principle that business can be profit- 
ably conducted only if the owner of the business is an un- 
fettered dictator, that higher wages can be paid only in 
proportion as higher profits are made, and that, therefore, 
the profits must come first. His own history provided the 
classic proof of his contention. Not only had he himself 
started life by repairing clocks for no pay at all, merely in 
order to find out how clocks worked, and then later worked 
eighty hours a week for seven cents an hour; but when he 
started his own business he paid less than two and a half 
dollars a day for a nine-hour day. The fact that he has since 
quadrupled his rate of pay resulted from the precedent fact 
that he made enormous profits. What was Mr. Ford’s value 
in the public sense? By his own enterprise, guided by his 
own despotic will, he established in the United States, and in 
other countries, one large central industry and fifty subsidiary 
industries, giving employment directly or indirectly to half 
a million people, who were paid an average of eight dollars a 
day. Where was the public harm in that achievement ? 

By contrast N.I.R.A. sought to impose upon industry “‘ade- 
quate governmental sanctions and supervision, to reduce un- 
employment, toimprove the standards of labour and otherwise 
to rehabilitate industry,” etc. Before N.I.R.A. launched those 
grand objects Mr. Ford’s workpeople had been the most 
contented in the world. After N.I.R.A: was launched, his 
workpeople went on strike, having been taught that “ collec- 
tive bargaining ” meant that by merely striking it was possible 
to enforce ever-increasing wages and ever-dwindling work. 
We were presented with the ironic spectacle of Mr. Ford 
threatening to close down his works if he could not get his 
workmen back on his own terms. Strikes became the main 
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enterprise from coast to coast of the United States. The issue 
between Mr. Ford and N.R.A. was reduced to an absurdity 
when Mr. Ford, no doubt partly in a mischievous spirit, sent 
in the lowest tender for the provision of motor trucks wanted 
by the Government. General Johnson, the administrator of 
N.R.A., refused the tender on the ground that Mr. Ford had 
not signed the Automobile Code. Mr. Roosevelt approved 
General Johnson’s action. But the Comptroller-General, who 
is responsible not to the President, but to Congress, and 
whose business it is not to waste public money, in his turn 
overruled the joint action of General Johnson and Mr. 
Roosevelt on the ground that even though Mr. Ford had not 
signed the code he was not in his practice violating any of 
its provisions. 

Presumably as a distraction from N.I.R.A., Mr. Roosevelt 
next plunged, with equal assurance, into experimenting with 
gold as a method of raising prices. On October 22nd, 1933, he 
announced in a broadcast address that he was going to try 
buying gold at increasing prices with a view to raising prices 
and ‘“‘ managing ” the currency. He explained that prices 
must be raised before the dollar could be stabilised ; that the 
dollar must be stabilised, not on exchange values but on the 
internal price level ; that internal prices must be raised, not 
by currency expansion but by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation’s buying and selling of gold. He had a bad Press 
—a striking change in his prestige since March—and was 
criticised by farmers, conservatives and inflationists impar- 
tially. He seemed to imagine not only that he could manipu- 
late the exchanges to raise prices, but that exchange prices 
were the same thing as internal prices; although internal 
prices are based upon commodities, and in the United States 
are singularly independent of imports and exports. Mr. 
Roosevelt did bring down the dollar: but only by the unin- 
tentional means of creating a flight from the dollar on the 
part of those Americans whom he had alarmed. Even before 
the end of 1933 the initials N.R.A. were being popularly 
construed in the United States to stand for the slogan “‘ No 
Recovery Allowed.” Mr. Roosevelt precipitated a war 
between sound money and greenbacks, between the gold 
standard and inflation, and clearly placed his hope of salva- 
tion on the chance that dollar depreciation abroad might do 
the trick of inflation at home. Long before the end of 1933, 
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police on the one side and strikers on the other had reached 
the stage of arming themselves, and blood was shed in the 
streets. 

An incidental, but wholly relevant aspect of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
evolution was that of war debts. He did no harm, except to 
his reputation for consistency. During the election campaign 
for what was to be his own Presidency, Mr. Roosevelt joined 
issue with Mr. Hoover over war debts. He seemed indeed 
almost to appreciate the harm done to life in general by the 
comic politics of international finance. He said on July 3oth, 
1932: ‘“ The Republican position has been the absurd one of 
demanding payment, and at the same time of making pay- 
ment impossible.” On September 29th, 1932, he said : 
“ Billions of dollars of debts are due to this country from 
abroad. If the debtor nations cannot export goods and 
services, they must try to pay in gold. We started such a 
drain on the gold reserves of the principal commercial 
countries as to force practically all of them off the gold 
standard. ... I say to you, in all earnestness and sincerity, 
that unless this process is reversed throughout the world, 
there is no hope for full economic recovery or for true pros- 
perity in the United States.” Yet as soon as he entered the 
White House he forgot his criticism of Mr. Hoover so com- 
pletely that he decided to carry on Mr. Hoover’s policy in an 
unmodified form. Mr. MacDonald crossed the Atlantic and 
interviewed Mr. Roosevelt (April 21st-2§th, 1933) about the 
new prospect opened in Anglo-American debt relations by 
what Mr. Roosevelt had said during the election campaign. 
There was no new prospect. On June gth the United States 
Government simply reminded Sir Ronald Lindsay of the 
amount due from the British Government on June 15th. 
That was the occasion when the British Government made its 
famous “token” payment, and when the problem was 
shelved by the mutual fiction that negotiations should be 
held in Washington “ as soon as convenient ” about it. Mr. 
Roosevelt concurrently intimated that not he, but only 
Congress, had the power to reduce or cancel debt. By 
January 4th, 1934, when Mr. Roosevelt read a budget message 
to Congress, he had reached the point when he proposed to 
spend 8,000,000,000 dollars in seven months. Mr. Lloyd 
George had till then held the politician’s record by his 
average expenditure of {7,000,000 a day during the Great 
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War. At five dollars to the pound Mr. Roosevelt’s figure 
worked out at {8,000,000 a day. Logically and calmly Mr. 
Roosevelt faced an unbalanced budget for two years ahead, 
the deficit being estimated in the aggregate at the dizzy 
figure of 9,306,000,000 dollars. It is a wholly fair measure of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s effect upon industry in the United States to 
recall what happened on September Ist, last year. At 11 p.m. 
on that day the cotton textile workers in the Southern States 
began their great strike. Their objects were: (1) a reduction 
of the hours of labour from forty (the original figure prescribed 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s cotton textile code) to thirty-four a week, 
without any reduction of weekly wages (in a six-day week, 
that would work out at less than six hours a day); (2) the 
reinstatement of all workers who had been discharged for 
belonging to the Textile Workers’ Union ; (3) the recognition 
by the employers of the Textile Workers’ Union as an organisa- 
tion holding plenary power over all the textile workers in their 
relationship with their employers ; (4) the abandonment by 
the employers of their right to assign more looms to one 
weaver; (5) the appointment of a tribunal of arbitration, 
which should be competent to settle disputes between em- 
ployers and workers. It is fair to recall those claims because 
they symbolised the length to which “ organised labour ” had 
gone in the United States as a direct result of the New Deal. 
In one word, what the claims amounted to was the control of 
employers by workers, the latter deciding how little work 
and how much pay there should be, and deciding who should 
be employed ; the former being given the job of paying the 
wages and of making the business succeed, no matter what 
the price at which the goods could be sold or what the cost 
at which they could be produced. 

It had even by then become obvious that Mr. Roosevelt 
was almost exclusively concerned with his “ social”’ objects. 
His other objects had already been proved unattainable. 
By October 1933 the farmers of the Middle West had lost 
patience because prices were not rising, a rise in prices being 
even more essential to them than it was to the industrialists. 
The farmers went on strike with the object of raising prices by 
starving the market. North Dakota put an embargo on the 
export of wheat from its boundaries. Senator Thomas of Okla- 
homa led a farmers’ agitation for a rise in prices. Five Middle 
Western governors went on a deputation to Mr. Roosevelt 
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to demand the fixing of a guaranteed price for about a dozen 
of the chief agricultural products. The request was refused. 
Mr. Roosevelt sought to appease the farmers by a dose of 
monetary inflation, which upset the bankers and the indus- 
trialists in the East. In industry it was an open secret that 
many of the employers who had signed the codes had done 
so in the spirit of “ chiselers,” that is, as a cloak to their own 
disregard of the codes’ provisions. The newspapers and 
publishing businesses were restive. On October toth, General 
Johnson was warning the unions against the temptation to 
organise their own direct strikes. Yet at the same time Mr. 
Roosevelt was combining with the United Mine Workers’ 
Union to organise a strike with a view to forcing the coal 
owners to accept the coal code, which they had steadily 
refused to accept. But if N.I.R.A. had failed in its purpose 
of rehabilitating industry, the social purpose could clearly be 
decreed ex cathedra. Mr. Roosevelt reiterated during 1934 
that “‘ Never again will we permit the social conditions which 
allowed vast sections of our population to exist in an un- 
American way, which allowed a maldistribution of wealth and 
power.” By the end of 1934 American industry was in a state 
of chaos, despite the lame promises made from Washington 
during the year (for instance, by the Secretary of Commerce 
on August 22nd in a broadcast statement) that it was not the 
Administration’s purpose to destroy private enterprise or the 
motive of profit in industry, but rather to restore them, to 
give back “‘ responsibilities which, under normal conditions, 
belong to business.” But it was too late to retrace steps. It 
is always too late to retreat from socialism, because the 
electorate, once whetted by the proceeds of robbing the rich, 
demands ever more. 

The inevitable upshot was registered on May 27th, 1935, 
when the Supreme Court unanimously ruled the New Deal to 
be unconstitutional. The occasion of the ruling was an appeal 
by a firm of poulterers against a conviction on eighteen counts 
for having violated the provisions for fair trade made in the 
poultry code. On each of the eighteen counts the poulterers 
won, and N.I.R.A. lost, the case. The ground of - court’s 
decision was a ruling there and then formulated, that the 
making of codes was a legislative, not an executive or ad- 
ministrative, prerogative, and that Congress was not com- 
petent to delegate such power to the President. The court 
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elaborated its judgment. Congress had exceeded its powers 
in authorising the President to issue orders for the conduct 
of business ; if the Government were thus made competent 
to prescribe the wages and hours of workpeople, it would be 
equally competent to control the methods of doing business, 
advertising, the aggregate number of employees in any given 
industry, and other commercial matters, such as rents. The 
court laconically put on record that “‘ The Federal Constitu- 
tion does not provide for it.” 

N.I.R.A. was dead ; but on May 18th the President of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce appealed to industrial 
and business men to preserve for the time being the level of 
wages and work that had been enforced by N.I.R.A. As for 
Mr. Roosevelt, he first announced that no fewer than 411 
court cases about violations of the codes would be withdrawn 
(June 1st). Next he announced that he would submit a Bill 
to Congress for the continuance of N.I.R.A. in a “ skeleton 
form ” (June 4th). In its skeleton form it was nothing more 
than an academic body for collecting information about 
industrial conditions. As such it passed through the House 
of Representatives on June 7th, the voting being 264 to 212, 
and the new lease of life being dated to April 1936. On that 
day Mr. Roosevelt reiterated his “ social” objectives. The 
Senate passed the skeleton N.I.R.A. on June 13th. Mr. 
Roosevelt signed the Act on June 14th. On June 18th he 
announced, in the form of a message to Congress, his remain- 
ing plans—the only remaining part of his original plans—for 
taxing the rich. He proposed a greatly increased taxation of 
large incomes and windfalls, and largely increased death 
duties. That was orthodox enough in political practice. But 
he went further, and proposed not only to put a special tax 
on large corporations, but to graduate the tax according to 
the size of the corporation. “‘ Vast concentrations of capital,” 
he said, “‘ should be ready to carry burdens commensurate 
with their powers and advantages.” That was a conception 
that was almost impossible to reconcile with common sense. 
It was not only a tax on the equity of a business that he 
proposed: an equity divided probably among numerous 
holders, not large holders, but small; but it was nonsensical 
in its assumption that the larger the corporation the larger 
necessarily the dividends of individual proprietors. By its 
simple logic a small man who invested {100 in a large concern 
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would be taxed many times more heavily than a small man 
who invested the like amount in a small concern. If it was 
not a genuine misconception on Mr. Roosevelt’s part, then 
it was a deliberate attempt to kill big business in the United 
States : for obviously no one would invest in big concerns if 
ipso facto their standard rate of income tax were to be 
automatically doubled, trebled, quadrupled, according to the 
ageregate capital size of the company. 

What then are to be the issues at the next Presidential 
election ? Not the New Deal, which will be a dim memory. 
The two issues seem likely to be Mr. Roosevelt’s sole remaining 
policy of taxing the rich and his demand that the constitution 
be reformed. On May 31st, Mr. Roosevelt informed a con- 
ference of journalists that in his view the Supreme Court’s 
ruling of May 27th presented the country with a great con- 
stitutional issue which would have to be decided in the next 
five or ten years: namely, whether the forty-eight States 
should continue to have delegated to them the power to 
control the nation’s social and economic conditions, or whether 
the Federal Government should be given the corresponding 
powers enjoyed by other national governments, of itself 
legislating on those matters. There seems to be no doubt 
that at the next Presidential election Mr. Roosevelt will have 
a difficult time. The fact that the campaign has already 
started in vigorous style is interesting as a symptom. On 
June 11th, for instance, a Republication convention, repre- 
sentative of the ten Middle Western States, met at Springfield, 
Illinois, and formulated a broadside attack on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Presidency, on constitutional, financial, and economic grounds. 
The five thousand delegates represented about a fifth of the 
party’s strength, 

GrorcE GLascow. 
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BERGSON ON MORALITY AND 
RELIGION.* 


With the publication of Creative Evolution in 1907, M. 
Bergson became the most commanding figure in European 
philosophy, and in the odd twenty-seven years that have since 
elapsed his theories on free-will, duration, change and move- 
ment have profoundly influenced not only philosophers but 
men of science, while their effect on writers and artists has 
been equally far-reaching. He has exercised the same over- 
whelming spell over the continental mind as Descartes did 
some 280 years ago. Probably his views have been most 
violently combated in this country, though they are now 
widely accepted, and this is strange, for his methods are 
inductive, which is essentially the English way of tackling 
problems, as may be seen from the general history of English 
philosophy and science from Roger Bacon to Lord Kelvin. 
But great as Creative Evolution was, it was felt by his numer- 
ous followers, and not least by Bergson himself, that his 

* The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, by Henri Bergson. Translated by 
R. Ashley Andra and Cloudesley Brereton with the assistance of W. Horsfall Carter. 
Macmillan. Ios. net. 
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philosophic system was incomplete; there was still to come, 
as the crown and corner-stone of the whole edifice of his 
thought, his views on morality and religion, questions that 
specially interest and concern that great mass of thinking 
people who are not professional philosophers. 

He has spent some twenty-five years on the task and some 
two years ago he published his solution. The book has had an 
immediate and unparalleled success with the French public. 
It has gone through eighteen editions and is still selling. It is 
now presented in an English dress, in the composition of which 
M. Bergson has himself collaborated. As the chief person 
responsible for the translation I must leave it to the reader to 
say if the two years spent in trying to reproduce some of the 
clarity and charm of the master have been successful or not. 

The book opens with a subtle and masterly analysis of the 
difference between the moral law and a law of Nature, and 
shows how each has in the course of evolution become impreg- 
nated with something of the other’s attributes, the first 
borrowing from the other its appearance of inevitability, and 
the second its prerogative of compulsion. The social order 
that binds the individual to the community to which he 
belongs appears as an imitation of the order observed by 
Nature. Through the force of habit the individuals in a com- 
munity hold together like the cells in an organism, and the 
tie is not a rational one but instinctive. In other words, the 
social pressure under which we have grown up, though we are 
often unaware of it, is as constant and continuous as that of 
the atmosphere of which we are also unaware. This is possibly 
the hardest part of the book, but if the reader will bear the 
above points in mind he should be able to find his way through 
the first twenty-odd pages, and after that, with the exception 
of a certain number of passages, he will find the book, as a 
whole, comparatively straight sailing. | 

M. Bergson’s main thesis is that there are two societies, a 
closed and an open one, each with their own morality and 
religion, the society described above being a closed society. 
It is, in fact, a more or less natural growth which finds its 
extreme type in the ant-hill or the beehive. It is represented 
by the city state of antiquity and the nationalist state of to- 
day. Its gods are always the gods of a community or of a state. 
The static religion it evolves is primarily concerned with the 
society of which it is a product. Except very vaguely it does 
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not lead man to think of sanctions beyond the grave. Its 
immediate purpose is to attach man to life, and this attach- 
ment is reinforced by all sorts of traditions and superstitions. 
The latter are the result of a “ myth-making ” faculty whose 
function is to assure the closed society against disorganisation, 
which the intelligence, if given full play, might bring about. 
With this master-key we can indeed unlock the most absurd 
of human superstitions. 

The open society is the creation of superior beings, saints 
and mystics, who have broken through the taboos and tradi- 
tions of the closed society in which they lived. It works not 
by pressure but by inspiration. Its religion (dynamic) finds 
its sanctions elsewhere. It embraces all humanity, and its 
god is the God of all peoples upon earth. Moreover, its god is 
essentially a God of Love, which in the case of its extreme 
exponents, the mystics, finds that the love of God and the love 
of humanity are one. According to Bergson, it is the Christian 
mystics who have gone the farthest of all, because they have 
passed beyond a life of contemplation to one of action, or, in 
other words, reached a stage at which faith and works are 
inextricably intertwined. 

This is only the barest of outlines of M. Bergson’s central 
position, which must be studied in the book itself in which it 
is worked out with a convincing abundance of detail. The 
last chapter with its applications of the doctrine will appeal to 
a very wide circle of readers, as it deals, apart from questions 
of morality and religion, with some of the main problems of our 
Western civilisation : the neglect of agriculture, the menace 
of industrialism, the prevention of war and the League of 
Nations, the relations of thesexes (there are many illuminating 
remarks on women!), and the need for a simpler life, in which 
M. Bergson suggests our salvation lies. No thoughtful person 
can afford to neglect the book. It will give him furiously to 
think even where he most disagrees. In spite of the threaten- 
ing outlook M. Bergson concludes on a note of sober optimism : 
Mankind indeed lies crushed under the weight of its own 
progress. But the future is still in its hands once men have 
determined if they want to go on living or not, and provided 
“they are willing to make the extra effort required for ful- 
filling the essential function of the universe, which is a 
machine for the making of gods” 

CLoupEsLeY BRERETON. 
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RENAISSANCE, REFORMATION AND 
REASON.* 


It is very easy to take up this brilliant second volume of 
Mr. Fisher’s history of Europe : the difficulty is to lay it down. 
It starts with the eve of the Reformation and ends with the 
eve of the French Revolution. The stirring events in the world 
of action and the equally stirring events in the world 
of thought are vividly portrayed from the angle of Renais- 
sance, Reformation and Reason. These three magic words 
set out with unflinching frankness the importance of the 
sixteenth century as compared with the eighteenth—at any 
rate before that crucial year 1789, the year not so much of 
the French as of the European Revolution. Nor is this change 
slight, for, whatever else he may or may not be, the Warden 
of New College is a staunch European. Our own English 
annals fall into their due place when they affect the move- 
ments of the Continent: otherwise we hear but little about 
them. What is equally plain is the absorbing attraction that 
the world of thought rightly exercises over the mind of the 
author. They tell the story of Lord Moulton, the Senior 
Wrangler, who probably scored the highest total of marks in 
the old examination, that in the problem paper he largely set 
forth the method by which he attacked the different problems, 
and the method of Mr. Fisher is not wholly dissimilar. Take 
his survey of the sixteenth century, for instance. There are, 
of course, chapters on the course of the German and English 
Reformations and on the Counter-Reformation, but for these 
three chapters we have an illuminating analysis of the thought 
of John Calvin and the far less important thought of Martin 
Luther as well as of the enormous share taken by Ignatius 
Loyola in stemming the tide of the Reformation. We see, as 
we never saw before, why John Calvin his mark is written 
over the civilised world, whereas Martin Luther his mark is 
written over the German world, though, remarkably enough, 
we have received more German books and pamphlets on the 
German reformer this year than during the whole of the last 
three years. 

Goethe wished that the Reformation had been conducted 
by a man like Erasmus rather than a man like Luther. His 


* A History of Europe. By the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. Vol. II. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 18s. 
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wish was a vain one. It is true that Nature does not normally 
take a leap. Nevertheless, it is no less true that she has her 
earthquakes—to say nothing of her atoms—as well as her 
still, slow processes, her Etnas as well as her Jungfraus. In 
times when vast forces are called into being, the eruption of 
a volcano may accomplish in a day what the silent processes 
of Nature may not accomplish in an age. Erasmus could 
never have left upon the world the impression which Luther 
left. The arguments of the scholar were cogent: the argu- 
ments of the reformer were compelling. Could the Renais- 
sance, as Goethe implies, ever have become the via media 
between reaction and reform? For an answer to such a 
question we simply mention the circumstance that in 1528 it 
is probable that three men were in Paris together—Loyola, 
Rabelais, and Calvin. Is there any common denominator 
sufficient to cover the ideas of these three ? 

Eager as Mr. Fisher is to perceive the underlying significance 
of matters that on the surface seem utterly disconnected, he 
never commits the mistake of unduly simplifying the forces 
whose operations he seeks to examine. He is as well aware as 
Burke himself of the complexity of events and of their hidden 
connection, yet he contrives to see the connectedness of 
matters in an illuminating fashion. If we witness the revolu- 
tion wrought by Gustavus Adolphus in war, we also witness 
all that he might have accomplished for Germany but for his 
premature death and the interference of Richelieu. If we 
witness the astounding genius of Marlborough, we also witness 
what he might have accomplished for France but for the 
Dutch deputies and the intrigues of Anne’s court. The Battle 
of Blenheim might easily have been the prelude to the 
summoning of the States-General long before the eve of the 
French Revolution, and instead of the destroying revolution 
of 1789 we might have had the preserving revolution of 1709. 
The might-have-beens of history are at least as fascinating as 
the have-beens, and the author’s historical confessio fidet 
receives confirmation after confirmation in the most unex- 
pected manner ; for the contingent and the unforeseen play 
as large a part in his philosophy of history as the necessary 
and the seen. There is nothing in his first or second volume to 
bring him to give the scantiest adherence to Bury’s doctrine 
that on the days when he is a determinist he looks on history 
in one way, and on the days when he is an indeterminist in 
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quite another. At all times and in all places Mr. Fisher 
stoutly adheres to the gospel of indeterminism. 

The world of ideas is the real world where the author lives, 
though he is invariably anxious to trace the bearing of ideas 
on action. The last chapter of his fine book surveys the coming 
of the Industrial Revolution and the many-sided forms it 
assumed in different places. One paragraph amply indicates 
his angle of approach. “ The forest-haunted music of Germany 
recalls to us an age when the material civilisation of northern 
and central Europe depended almost entirely upon its wood- 
lands. For more than two thousand years men lived for the 
most part in wooden houses, sailed in wooden ships, warmed 
themselves at log fires, and drew from the forest the materials 
out of which were fashioned the common utensils of domestic 
use as well as the instruments of agriculture and industry. 
Long after the Italians had shown the way in stone, brick 
and marble, and the art of brickmaking so well known to 
ancient Rome had been rediscovered by the contemporaries 
of Caxton, the principal cities of northern Europe continued 
to be built largely of wood. It was a wooden London which 
went up in flames when Charles II was king, a wooden Moscow 
which burned itself to a cinder under the eyes of Napoleon. 
So persistent was the rural tradition that even the first steam 
engine was encased in a carriage of wood, as the first power- 
loom was worked by a bull.” 

Rozert H. Murray. 


* * * * * 


DR. DEEL Pt os 


Mr. J. D. Gregory has written a full, dramatic, detailed and 
authoritative account of Dr. Dollfuss and his tragic circum- 
stances.* Most readers will open the book to find out first 
what was exactly the truth about the murder committed on 
July 25th of last year. The author recounts the facts in his 
dramatic style, supports them with an abundance of docu- 
mentary evidence and leaves no room for doubt in any honest 
mind that Germany’s Nazi fanaticism was directly guilty of 
the murder. Few more appalling things have happened even 
in the appalling history of Herr Hitler’s period of office in 


* Dollfuss and His Times, Hutchinson. 18s. net. 
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Germany. The essence, even up to a point the detail, of what 
took place in July 1934 were already known. The thing was 
so wicked, so outrageously and grossly inhuman that it drew 
the eyes of the whole world to it in a fascinated horror. In 
such circumstances the truth could not but be adequately 
established. Nor was it done on an impulse. It was cold- 
bloodedly prepared, and even announced in advance from the 
Munich broadcasting station. But there is a melancholy 
satisfaction in having it all put indisputably on record, as 
Mr. Gregory so overwhelmingly records it. The only thing I 
looked for and failed to find in the account of Dr. Dollfuss’s 
murder was some reference to the amazing broadcast emitted 
from the German stations on the evening of that event. I 
myself heard it, and have wondered how it came to be so 
completely hushed up. In that broadcast the announcement 
was made that Dollfuss had been murdered as a traitor to 
Austria. 

The remaining interest of the book consists in its historical 
tracing of the Austrian background during the life of Dollfuss 
and its complete biography of Dollfuss himself. The historical 
matter is just enough to enable the reader to understand the 
political circumstances in which Dollfuss found a mission. 
The personal matter is commendably detailed, the author 
having taken immense trouble to find out about his hero’s 
origins and youth from his parents and friends. The word 
hero is the right word. Mr. Gregory casts Dr. Dollfuss in an 
unreservedly heroic mould: brave, clever, religious, even 
mystic, a born leader of men, and a patriot. The patriotism 
jars a bit. “ Dollfuss was Austria in every fibre of his being.” 
Was that, if true, a virtue? His murderers were Germany in 
every fibre of their being: the more’s the pity. Mr. Gregory 
himself clearly shares all the traditional conventional feelings 
about fighting heroically for King and Country : than which 
in human life there is probably no single feeling more dis- 
astrously unfortunate. In general the book is well written, 
especially in its description of Austrian home life and national 
customs and peculiarities. But it could better have been 
written in two hundred instead of four hundred pages. 
Despite, however, the author’s longwindedness—due clearly 
to the deep sincerity of his emotions and to his enthusiastic 
adoration of Dr. Dollfuss’s great qualities—the book, none 
the less, is a “ winner.” It will deservedly be widely read. 
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It gives us precisely the established facts we wanted about 
July 1934, and is an artistically complete account of one of 
the historic episodes in Europe’s tragic story. 


G. G. 


* * * * * 


LORD BROUGHAM.* 
A lasting and equitable life of Lord Brougham by Mr. G. T. 


Garratt has appeared among the many recent publications of 
historical biography which the reading public incessantly 
demands and as recklessly absorbs. Apart from specialised 
studies, comparatively little attention has been given in 
recent years to an appreciation of Brougham’s career. Mr. 
J. B. Atlay, in his Victorian Chancellors, concentrated upon 
his legal work, while the recent and most important work of 
Dr. Aspinall, Lord Brougham and the Whig Party, was mainly 
devoted to certain aspects of his political career. Mr. Garratt’s 
debt to Dr. Aspinall is admittedly great, and the reader is 
referred to the latter’s book for a bibliography. In addition, 
the author has enjoyed the use of new material released since 
1927, including The Huskisson Papers, Mr. Gore’s new 
selection from Creevey’s letters and, in particular, the first 
volume of The History of the Times, ‘‘ The Thunderer” in the 
Making. The outstanding characteristic of Brougham was his 
extraordinary versatility, and there is certainly room for a 
biography which, by covering the whole range of his activities, 
can present the essential nature of the man and the relation of 
his work to the history of the time. This, broadly, is the 
achievement of Mr. Garratt, although his book is compara- 
tively short and might well have been extended to cover in 
more detail its comprehensive purpose. 

So many of Brougham’s early activities were related to the 
growing consciousness of the new middle class, that Mr. 
Garratt properly points out that “ the universal nature of his 
interests was itself important. It forced the English to see 
that all these reforms were not just individual notions, but 
were bound up with each other, and with the general idea of 
progress.” As a pioneer, his activities opened up the prospect 
and possibilities of reform. Brougham was not prompted by 
radical theory, but rather by the hardships of the moment. 

* Lord Brougham. Macmillan. 153s. net. 
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Mr. Garratt accepts Bagehot’s opinion that “he is not 
absorbed in a creed; he is pricked by facts.” Yet as a 
doctrinaire he might promote the Poor Law Act of 1834 or 
vigorously oppose the Ten Hours Bill as conflicting with the 
cardinal tenets of laissez-faire. But within the limits which 
his economic theory permitted, Brougham was active in 
almost all the great reform movements which germinated in 
the early years of the nineteenth century and grew to fruition 
as the century proceeded. 

An early disciple of Wilberforce and “The Saints,” 
Brougham was associated in the slavery campaign and 
instrumental in effecting its abolition in 1834. In the following 
year he “forced the highly contentious Municipal Reform 
Bill through the Lords,” thus laying the foundation of modern 
local government. He worked with particular energy and 
vision in the promotion of education and law reform, and 
made a beginning with schemes which, though curtailed at 
the time, were to receive eventual fulfilment. Brougham 
possessed a passionate belief in the efficacy of education to 
mitigate the hardships of the poor and “‘ for over a quarter of 
a century he was continually driving successive Governments 
towards a system of State-aided popular education, cheap and 
universal.” In 1816 he was appointed Chairman of the Select 
Committee on Education, and in 1820 brought in his famous 
Bill for the general provision of schools. In 1826 he became a 
founder of the famous “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge ” and was a leading promoter in the foundation 
of London University in 1827. To him, above all, was due 
the initiation of State intervention in 1833. In law reform 
Brougham as Lord Chancellor could make little headway, but 
he did crack the crust of an archaic legal system and start a 
century of progress. His great vision is exemplified in his Bill 
for the provision of local courts for the poor, to be established 
in 1846, and in his plan for the registration of land which 
to-day is a step nearer fulfilment, 

Brougham’s activities represented, as Mr. Garratt stresses 
continually, a sustained onslaught upon the rotten edifice of 
oligarchic rule. Between 1810-35 he incurred “ more than any 
of his contemporaries, the hatred of the educated classes.” 
His insatiable ambition and, as is said, his vanity in doing 
good, provided easy targets for disparagement and malicious 
invention. By electioneering and ceaseless propaganda, novel 
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to the age, Brougham drew support from the public. Although 
certainly not the first politician who learnt to “ manage the 
Press,” his relations with it, and in particular his collaboration 
with Barnes and The Times until their breach and feud over 
the Poor Law Bill, are of singular significance and might have 
received greater elaboration by Mr. Garratt. Nominally a 
Whig, Brougham was never really accepted by the Party 
leaders who were yet unable, through the weight of popular 
opinion, to cast him out. Even as Lord Chancellor he was not 
admitted to the inner circle of the Cabinet, and was excluded 
from the Committee of Four which drew up the Reform Bill. 
It was Brougham, says Mr. Garratt, who preserved the final 
Bill from the danger of a compromise between Wellington 
and Grey. The breach with Barnes after June 1834 enabled 
Melbourne in 1835 to find easy excuses for Brougham’s 
exclusion from the Government ; and it is a striking example 
of the malice against him that the famous sentence in The 
Times, upon the resignation of Melbourne in November 1834, 
“‘ The Queen has done it,” should be attributed to Brougham. 
““ The Thunderer”’ in the Making quotes a letter from Croker 
which inculpates Ellice and asserts that “ there need be little 
hesitation in accepting Croker’s statement.” Mr. Garratt, 
however, is only sure that Brougham was not the author¢ 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Leonard Woolf’s Quack, Quack /* is a powerful and passionate appeal 
for the supremacy of reason against the crude emotionalism which has 
enslaved millions of our contemporaries, and is dragging back large 
parts of Europe to the political and intellectual barbarism from which 
we were steadily emerging. The core of the book is an analysis of the 
gospel, the methods and the influence of the ruthless Dictators who 
hold great and civilised countries in their grip. Quackery, as the 
author reminds us, is as old as human nature, and some of the most 
effective pages are quotations from Frazer’s Golden Bough. The greatest 
achievement of man is the gradual substitution of ordered liberty for 
irresponsible power, violence, privilege and superstition. But the 
terrible shock of the war has opened the way to the teaching of witch- 
doctors who win support by glittering promises of material betterment 
and national regeneration. Mr. Woolf points out that many of the 
quacks are not conscious frauds, but are genuinely deluded by their 
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own quackery. The study of the dictators, which fills the first half of 
the volume, is followed by an attack on the intellectuals who, by design 
or otherwise, prepare the soil for autocracy and obscurantism, among 
them Spengler and Keyserling ; and Bergson himself is denounced for 
his dangerous exaltation of intuition or direct perception. An appendix 
on anti-Semitism concludes an arresting book, which brings forcibly 
before us the deadly perils to which our common civilisation is exposed 
at the hands of violent men and their dupes. 
* * * * * 


God Among the Germans,* by Paul F. Douglass, is a valuable 
study of German Protestantism to-day in relation to the new faiths 
which challenge it. Beginning with a sketch of the race mysticism 
of the Nazis, he passes on to the teachings of Rosenberg, Hauer’s 
German Faith Movement, Hossenfelder’s German Christians, Baldur 
von. Schirach’s message to the young, and describes in detail the 
struggle for the organisation of a National Church on Nazi lines 
under the leadership of Bishop Miller. The whole book is most 
instructive, not merely for its facts but as an interpretation of the Nazi 
totalitarian philosophy. That both the traditional individualism of 
German Protestantism and the universalism of Christianity are rudely 
challenged by the substitution of a gospel of blood and soil is clear 
enough ; and the author helps us to understand why the new paganism 
has found so much support. Himself conceiving religion in terms not 
of dogma but of life, he points out how far the estrangement of the new 
generation from traditional practices and beliefs had gone before the 
Nazi revolutionaries claimed to dictate the thoughts no less than the 
actions of the nation. Professor Douglass writes with restraint, and 
occasionally not without sympathy, of the experiments now in pro- 
gress, refusing to say that the old was all good and that the new is 
wholly bad. Many of his readers, with the present intensified campaign 
against the Churches before their eyes, will occasionally wish for a more 
robust denunciation of the savage intolerance of the Nazi chiefs who 
are trampling on the rights of man and the claims of conscience in the 


name of national unity and national strength. 
* * * * * 


The authority of Sir Ernest D. Simon upon all questions of housing 
makes his new book, The Rebuilding of Manchester,t} produced in co- 
operation with Mr. J. Inman, of more than local interest. Written 
primarily to promote in Manchester a vast scheme of reconstruction 
involving the outlay of a million pounds and the erection of 100,000 
houses during the next half-century, the book deals in a practical way 
with problems which must affect every locality. The authors consider, 
for example, the respective merits of flats and cottages and conclude 
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that the cost of the latter, including development and provision of 
services in a virgin area, is {80 less per house. They also discuss the 
replanning of slum belts by the erection of subsidised flats, necessitated 
by limits of space and density of population. They contend that private 
enterprise should be limited to building well-to-do houses and executing 
contracts for the Council which can afford adequate planning. Man- 
chester has for long displayed a comparatively advanced policy and 
the account given of the progress of its satellite town is of particular 
value. Wythenshawe resembles in amenities and layout the garden 
town while remaining attached to the city. Dependence ensures the 
provision of cheap capital and a rapid development necessary to 
secure an economic return, the absence of which has retarded the growth 
of the independent unit. Although effective work only began at 
Wythenshawe in 1931, its population exceeds already that of Letch- 
worth or Welwyn. This volume serves well to advertise the bold and 
far-sighted policy of Manchester towards the solution of the housing 
shortage and the problem of urban expansion. 
* * * * * 


She Travelled Alone in Spain* is a lively account of things seen and 
heard in South Spain and later in Madrid. The author, Nina Murdoch, 
who hails from Australia, entered the country with her head full of old 
tales of romance. The real romance and also many incidents observed 
with modern eyes and amusingly told are interwoven all through the book 
in an engaging and readable jumble. Miss Murdoch entered the country 
at Gibraltar and went first to Ronda, a fascinating old place where all 
the medieval charm of Spain is seen in a wonderful setting of sharp 
cliffs rising from the plain round a river gorge, the houses built mostly 
at the top, as is so often the case in that country. The description of the 
Casa del Rey Moro, a goo-year-old palace, restored up to seventeenth- 
century style, is typical. Granada, and its gipsy quarter, the Albaicin, 
the Alhambra, of course, follow; then Malaga, a modern town with 
wonderful old buildings in it. The illustrations to this book, forty-three 
drawings by Victor MacClure and some photographs, are well chosen 
and delightful. In the chapters on Seville, as indeed all through, are 
street scenes, family interiors, observation of ways and manners, 
personal encounters of all kinds, culminating in a Whitsunday expedi- 
tion with a pilgrimage, the Romeria del Rocio, to the Virgen del Rocio 
who worked miracles. This fiesta lasted two or three days, the principal 
features being 

the caballeros riding all day with the sefioritas a-pillion behind them in the dresses 
of a bygone age, and at night the revival of old Andalusian dances and the singing 
of flamenco. 

After Cordoba Miss Murdoch spends some time en pension in Madrid, 
and pays many visits to the Prado. Her descriptions of the pictures in 
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the big Velasquez room and her personal reflections on them are 
readable and imaginative. 

Perhaps one of the most amusing portions of the book is that 
discussing the Spanish household with whom she stayed, and especially 
Rosita, the little serving-maid, “ the one Spanish woman with charm 
that I met in my four months’ sojourn,” who worked for the family 
from six in the morning until half-past eleven at night, cooked, cleaned, 
washed, sewed, and was quite content. 


* * * * * 


A debt of thanks is owed to Professor Frederick $. Boas for his 
edition of The Diary of Thomas Crosfield,* published for the Royal 
Society of Literature under the terms of the Dr. Richard’s Trust. 
Crosfield was in residence at Queen’s College, Oxford, from 1618 to 
circa 1640, subsequently becoming a Yorkshire parson, and his Diary 
ranges, with gaps, from 1626 to 1640 and from 1653 to 1654. While 
some extracts have been published already for specific purposes, it has 
been left to Professor Boas to edit the diary as a whole and to print 
“the entries that seem to me of permanent interest—about three- | 
fourths of the Diary proper.” While the Diary is an invaluable source 
for the history of Queen’s College, it also throws light upon the life of 
the University during Laud’s momentous chancellorship and the 
growing politico-religious ferment. Moreover, Crosfield “is distin- 
guished from other academic diarists by the width of his outlook upon 
national and international affairs,’ and his notes and comments, 
though intermittent and scrappy, upon contemporary events will 
receive close attention. The interest and value of the Diary have been 
increased greatly by informative notes and an index. 

* * * * * 


Mr. H. W. Horwill’s scholarly Dictionary of Modern American Usaget 
is designed, not like the Dictionary of Modern English Usage to main- 
tain a correct standard of literary and oral expression, but rather as a 
collection of words which are assigned different meanings in England 
and the United States, and also of purely American terms which have 
been adopted in the English vocabulary. In each case the American 
interpretation has been exemplified by literary and journalistic quota- 
tions and contrasted with the English meaning. The work is fairly 
comprehensive. Mr. Horwill might have included the American use 
of the word “ exposition” as meaning an exhibition of objects for 
inspection. The dictionary should lead to a fuller understanding of 
American literature and speech and assist in removing a frequent cause 
of embarrassment. The volume excludes slang expressions, while 
covering colloquialisms which are taking a permanent place in the 
language. The former, however, have been collected together by 
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Professor Maurice H. Weseen, of Nebraska University, in an adequate 
and valuable Dictionary of American Slang,* which contains, under 
classified heads, over 13,000 words and expressions. 

* * * * * 


The Heart of England is an apt title for Mr. Ivor Brown’s vivid and 
penetrating sketch of English life. In his account of maritime England 
with her great ports and coast resorts, of the country and rural life, 
of industry and the growing multitude of suburban dwellers, of the 
sport and leisure of the people and of the political temper of the 
nation, the author has described the peculiar flavour of contemporary 
England as very few others have done. He writes throughout as a 
realist on an optimistic note. Upon balance, he welcomes the develop- 
ment of English life with its “‘ advantages of an upward levelling in 
social standards and of the health and happiness which universal 
locomotion can offer.”” The excellent collection of photographs reveals 
the disparities which have yet to be remedied. While fully appreciative 
of the heritage of English life, Mr. Ivor Brown has little use for that 
sentiment which hankers after the past as such. He is quick, for 
example, to dispel “ the romantic rubbish ” about the English inn and 
to recognise that “ the picturesque fagade of the traditional English 
cottage is usually the mask of a rural slum.” In an age of decreasing 
labour, the author devotes much space to the recreation and leisure 
of the people. He has a timely word of support for the Mountains 
Access Bill to grant to the urban worker entrance to his countryside 
which progress has now enabled him to enjoy. Are these great empty 
spaces “‘ to be legally endowed with so extreme a solitude that none but 
the owner and the tenant-shooters can enjoy their loneliness”? ? This 
lively, exhilarating and well-balanced estimate of contemporary life 
should be widely read. 


* * * * * 


The work of the United States politician is significantly considered 
by Professor J. T. Salter of Wisconsin University in Boss Rule.t His 
book is largely a series of interviews with local party “ bosses ”” whose 
“basic task” is “ to sell the party ticket to every potential voter,” 
and who quite frankly describe their work and experiences. With 
the financial support of lucrative public sinecures, they can give assist- 
ance to the voter, which appears.from this volume to take largely the 
form of improper pressure on the Courts, whose judges are popularly 
elected and party men, or of some favour by the local administration. 
The author would excuse somewhat this conduct as a form of social 
help in the absence of a public system of social service. The “boss” 
is not concerned with national policy. He “ never thinks of dissipating 
his energy on public affairs.” In the days of prosperity the game of 
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politics had little influence upon policy, which was determined, as it 
still is, by movements of public opinion. But, Professor Salter declares, 
with the great depression and revulsion of feeling, the vote has become 
again an instrument of public opinion. With a growing recognition of 
social responsibility in government, the voter is looking for social 
action rather than personal favours. The author visualises a scope and 
standard of local government which in England is taken for granted. 
It is, indeed, to be hoped that the author is right in seeing the end of a 
system which has stained so much the reputation of public political 
life in the United States. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


An admirable introduction to classical antiquity has been written by 
Dr. T. R. Glover in his new work, The Ancient World.* The author 
carries his account to the age of Constantine the Great, although com- 
paratively little space is devoted to the Roman Empire. The volume 
is not intended as a chronological textbook of events, but rather as 
an interpretation of the movements and outlook which progressively 
dominated the atmosphere of the ancient world. While successfully 
keeping “‘a firm hold upon the thread of the story,” Dr. Glover has 
concentrated, therefore, upon causes rather than events, upon the 
work and character of the great teachers and thinkers of antiquity, 
upon art and literature and upon contemporary life ; all of which are 
enriched by his erudite comments and reflections and blended by his 
attractive prose into an exceptional picture of classical culture. The 
book includes a series of plates and maps, together with the index and 
a useful table of dates. 

* * ¥ * * 


The Information Department of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs has published a Memorandum upon Abyssinia and Italyt which 
contains a concise statement of the facts and circumstances surrounding 
the dispute, up to the suspension of the Conciliation Commission’s 
meetings in July. After a brief summary of pre-war relations, including 
quotations of the relevant clauses of the Tripartite Agreement of 1906, 
the conditions attending Abyssinia’s admission to the League in 1923 
and the subsequent treaties and agreements ending in the Italian- 
French Agreement last January, are outlined. An account of the actual 
Walwal incident and the respective cases of the parties is followed by 
that of the subsequent diplomatic handling of the dispute. Two final 
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chapters discuss internal conditions in Abyssinia and the interests 
therein of foreign Powers. In this admirable Memorandum the correla- 
tion and severe condensation of available material enables the reader 
to view the question as a whole. The necessarily impartial treatment 
in this publication is more eloquent than any advocacy. 

* * * * * 


Short sketches of Cardinal Wolsey, the Young Pretender and Cobden 
are among the recent additions to the Great Lives series which provides, 
in general, useful introductions to the larger biographies. In Mr. 
Ashley Sampson’s depreciatory, but interesting, account of Wolsey,* 
the Cardinal is described as “‘ shallow-minded and big-brained,” the 
absence of whose career “would have left the history of England 
almost entirely unchanged.” He goes on, however, with perhaps greater 
perception, to state that “ but for him England would never have risen 
to be a first-rate Power in Europe.” The volume on Prince Charles 
Edward,* by Miss Carola Oman, contains a very light sketch of the ’45 
Rebellion and a useful account of the Young Pretender’s subsequent 
life. The author’s style is especially suited to the more romantic side 
of the Prince’s career. Mr. Ian Bowen has produced an important little 
book in his Cobden,* which is written with historical sense and displays 
both erudition and critical judgment. The volume includes an excellent 
summary of the anti-corn law movement and a valuable appreciation 
of the Cobdenite outlook. Much of the correspondence utilised by Mr. 
Bowen has been drawn from unpublished sources. 

* * * & * * 


A readable book introducing the countryside to the townsman is 
English Earth,+ by Marjorie Hessell Tiltman. Mrs. Tiltman has visited 
the typical centres of production and interviewed farmers and pro- 
ducers, getting their confidence, in some cases to the extent of noting 
down their business calculations. She describes with sympathy and 
charm the ancient farmer and his gradual adjustment to modern ways. 
She visits Kentish and Worcestershire fruit farms, hop fields, Lea 
Valley market gardens, the strawberry industry, glass-house cultivation, 
the canning industry—which she calls “The Tin Revolution” —the 
cider country, the egg and poultry business, the pigs at Brierley Hill, 
cattle, sheep in Northumberland, wheat growing, milk collection and 
distribution. ‘Change on the farm, the change of the farmer, the 
change, even, of what is farmed—changes so rapidly accomplished that 

. a hundred years seem to have passed in ten,” are here presented 


and should give the motorist something to think about as he speeds 
on his way. 
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